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THE FOUR ERAS. 


Tuere is nothing which more cle arly exhibits the customs 
and feelings of a nation, at any period of its existence, than its 
cotemporaneous poetry. The peculiarities of sentiment and 
expression, the thous: ind minutire of eve ry-day lite, man as he 
thought, acted, and lived, are depicted in a manner which the 
cold indifference of history never aspires to, which prose fiction 
in vain strives to equal. In endeavoring to realize the true 
condition of a former age, our view is ever obstructed by the 
dimness which shrouds the forms of antiquity ; the prospect re- 
sembles a landscape in the twilight of a summer morning; the 
tops of the hills are in view, and, perhaps, the points of the vil- 
lage spires; but the night-mists have settled down upon each 
plain, vi ale, and hollow, hiding the yreen meadows and grain- 
fields, and covering with an impenetrable mantle the dwellings 
of men. The genius of the poet clears away these mists; and, 
as the vapors disperse, at the waving of his magic wand, we see 
scattered around us palace and cottage, and rustic hut, in all 
the vividness and reality of life. The unknown bard, who 
framed the rude ballad about border wars and massacres ; the 
provencal troubadour, who celebrated knightly gallantry and 
love: and the Minne-singer, who praised the fair maidens of the 
Rhine, have taught us nearly all that we know of the inner life 
of the forefathers of modern ‘Europe. From these, the historian 
gathers his delineations of the customs of olden times; to these, 
as to a fountain, the novelist and story-teller repair, for all that 
is useful, and much that is entertaining in their productions. 

jut this is not all. As a nation is faithfully depicted at any 
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particular cra in the cotemporary song, ballad, or epic, 80 its 
gradual changes, its progress in civilization and refinement, or 
its decline toward semi-barbarism, may be traced through the 
different periods of its poetical literature. There is a history 
in poetry ; not so mucin of the rise and fall of dynasties, as of 
the human mind, and of the various forms and directions which 
it assumes, during the lapse of ages and the revolution of em- 
pires. The illustration of these views, as developed in the an- 
nals of British poesy, it is our object, in the present essay, to 
exhibit. . 

England, four hundred and fifty years ago :—the years have 
rolled swiftly away, the centuries, which then appeared so long 
in the dim future, have become a portion of the past; and to us, 
the men of that day, their feelings, habits, actions, and desires, 
nay, oftentimes their very existence, have become a matter of 
inquiry and curious research. The events which were then 
transpiring, have been made the study of statesmen, a debating 
ground tor historians, and a rich harvest-field for the novelist. 
The feeble Richard UL. occupied the throne, and though much of 
the spirit which prevailed in the court of the warlike Edward 
had passed away, it was still the age of chivalry and romance. 
Already had the young monarch, by the unwise aggrandize- 
ment of his vain favorites, raised up against himself many pow- 
erful enemies, and the haughty Norman barons, shutting them- 
selves up in their castles, were beginning to brood over their 
real or fancied injuries, and to plot those schemes which eventu- 
ally deprived the unfortunate sovereign of his kingdom and his 
life. Sedition and tumult were rife in the land, and the whole 
country, both in its civil and geographical condition, presented 
that motley appearance of confusion and rudeness, which char- 
acterized Europe, near the close of the fourteenth century. But 
the disparity between the political state of England then and 
now, great as it may be, will hardly bear comparison with the 
difference exhibited in other respects. Our English tongue was 
as yet hardly framed, though a change had taken place in the 
popular feeling, within the last fifty years, which promised much 
toward the settled establishment of the language. From the 
Norman conquest until the middle of that century, (the four- 
teenth,) French had been the dialect of fashionable conversation, 
as the Latin was of literature. But about 1350, things began 
to assume another aspect. In the primary schools, translations 
from the classic tongues were made in English, to a great ex- 
tent.* Versions of foreign romances into the native F alect of 


Britain, appeared. And in 1356, Mandeville’s travels, the earli- 








* Hallam. 
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est English book, was published. Wickliffe’s Bible, and one or 
two other works, which yet remain, followed soon after. But 
it was not till the Canterbury Tales of Cuavcer were produced, 
that our language assumed the consistency and order which 
have given to the venerable poet, the title of the Father of the 
English tongue. 

The Canterbury Tales, in every part. are full of the spirit of 
the fourteenth century. The characters are not poetic conceits, 
but belong to men and women, who lived and died in the reigns 
of Edward IIL. and his successor. Chaucer’s knight was no 
Orlando or Amadis; he did not roam the woods in search of 
adventures ; he slew no giants, he encountered no windmills ; 
but 

* He loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie, 
At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for our faith at ‘Tramissene.” 


lle wore the same garments which other men of his condition 
wore, and ate the same food ; like others, he needed rest and ex- 
eicise ; he was a living, moving, breathing man, and withal, 


* He was a veray, parfit, gentil knight.” 


The squire was a lusty bachelor; the Clerke of Oxenforde, 
a poor student; the prioress a lovely woman; the wife of Bath, 
a gossiping busy-body ; and thus of the other characters of the 
poem. The narrative is a history, and though the incidents 
may have had no other origin than the fertile invention of the 
poet, yet as a whole it is true. The company is such as any 
Englishman of the fourteenth century might have met with, 
devoutly journeying together toward some favorite shrine. 
Chaucer described life as it was, and while we follow his gui- 
dance, we almost imperceptibly enter into his own feelings ; we 
stop among the pilgrims at the hostelry of the Tabard in South- 
wark, and quietly inspect the appearance of our fellow travel- 
ers; we sit down gaily to the supper, and join heartily in the ap- 
plause which follows the proposition of the host. We rise on 
the morrow at dawn, and with our companions jog merrily on 
toward Canterbury: we listen greedily to the tales, laugh at 
the unfortunate carpenter, or duped lover, and drop a tear at the 
sufferings of patient Griselde. For the time, we live in the 
Past, and when we lay down the book we feel, not as if we 
had been wandering among the the dead of by-gone centuries, 
but rather that we have been sojourning in old familiar places, 
with old acquaintances, and among the friends of other days. 
The Canterbury Tales are the best commentary upon the times 
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in which their author lived. Hume or Turner can tell us how 
many men flocked to the standard of Edward IL. or Richard 
Il.: but Chaucer informs us who and what those men were, 
their jovs and sorrows, their domestic occupations and condi- 
tions 5 in short, every thing by which we recognize them and 
sympathize with ther as fellow-beings. Ile deals not with the 
mass, but takes from it an individual here and there, and from a 
few thus collected, faithfully depicts the whole. He is the rep. 
resentative of the era in which he lived—the First Era of En. 
glish poetry. ‘The rude diction, the hearty simplicity, the reve. 
rent loyalty, the admiration of knightly prowess and womanly 
virtue, nay, even the vulgar language and coarse feeling of 
some of his characters, all exhibit merry England in the days 
of chivalry and feudalism. 

In 1400,Chaucer died. A gloomy period of war, confusion, 
and intellectual darkness succeeded. The nation engaged in 
the contests of York and Lancaster, found little time for literary 
pursuits, offered no encouragement to literary men. But polit 
ically, the people were advancing 3 feudalism was slowly CX- 
piring, and in a little less than two centuries the spirit of chiv- 
alry had passed away, or survived only in a Sidney ora Raleigh, 
During this period, a radical change had taken place in Eng- 
land: a great part of the customs, the feelings, the superstitions 
of the First Era, had disappeared, and men looked back to them 
with something of that affection and reverence which antiquity 
always inspires. ‘The stormy times of the Sixth Henry and 
his two immediate successors, had been followed by many years 
of quiet, and the learned and studious had eagerly gone back to 
their books. ~The religious convulsions in the reign of Henry 
the VIIL. and Queen Mary, had called forth numerous polem- 
ical writers, and the poems of Wyat, and the noble, but ill-fated 
Surrey, had, in some degree at least, awakened the attention of 
the lovers of polite literature. The Second Era had commenced, 
and for ifs portraiture we turn to the poetry of Spenser, and of 
one or two of his great cotemporary dramatists. The Faerie 
Queene is tull of proofs that a great revolution had been effected 
among the Enghsh people since the times of Chaucer. The 
customs and sentiments of which the old poet speaks as visible 
and audible around him, had become, at the close of the six- 
teenth century, identified with the past ; and the antiquity-loving 
Spenser often sadly complains of the altered state of affairs in 
his own day: 


* So oft as FE with state of present time 
The unage of the antique world compare, 
Whereas man's age was in his freshest prime, 
And the first blossomed of faire vertue bare : 
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Such oddes I find twixt those, and these which are 
As that through long continuance of his course 

Me seemes the worlde is run quite of square 
From the first pount of his appointed sourse ; 


And being onee amisse, growes daily wourse and wourse.” 


It is this constant looking-back to by-gone customs and usa- 
LCS, that causes us to think of Spense r, as a much older poct 
than he is; we can hardly consider him as the coltemporary of 
Shakspeare and Jonson; we would rather place hin in the 
sume age with Gower and Lydgate. This may in part be 
owing to the circumstance of his having adopted a style and 
orthography which, even in his own time, were antiquated ; but 
there is yet another cause for it: he is the representative of a 
large hody of the English peo le, at the clos of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the highest and = the ea ranks of the nation. The 
peasantry delighted to talk of, and lament over the times when 
each powerful baron supported in his own halls thousands of re- 
taners; the nobility looked back with reverence and vain long- 
ing to the days when their ancestors defied the power of the 
crown, and won those titles and distinctions of which their de- 
scondants now boasted. 

There was, however, a still larger class of men who lived in 
hope, who thought more of the Future than of the Past; whose 
opinions and desires were all modern. They are delineated in 
the writings of England’s two greatest dramatists, and how 
nearly their sentiments approximated to those of our day, may 
be judged of from the fact, that while Spenser is considered as 
aremnant of antiquity, Shakspeare and his friend appear to 
us almost as our cotemporaries—acquaintances of yesterday. 
Though we have the authority of Jonson for believing that the 
Bard of Avon 


—* Was not of an age, but for all time,’ 


itis still true, that he could not have lived at a different period 
from that in which he did live ; had he flourished a century ear- 
lier he would have been a Skelton, a century later a Congreve, 
A short period ouly intervened between the Second and Third 
Eras; but it was a period of fierce excitement and stirring ac- 
tion. During its continuance, the most fearful struggle that 
England has ever witnessed, took place. There is no history, 
ho memoir, no prose fiction that so forcibly expresses the great 
revolution which the British mind had undergone within the last 
few years, as the Paradise Lost. Poesy, that had danced and 
flirted, and giggled in the writings of the later dramatists, is here 
suddenly heard uttering the majestic truths of eternity, in the 
thunder tones of the immortal Poem. The Third Era was of 
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but short duration. Milton died, and the reaction which even in 
his life-time had begun, speedily took place. Profligacy, scepti- 
cism, infidelity, and atheism, stalked abroad at noon-day ; it was 
an age too of elegance and refinement; elegance without prin- 
ciple, and refinement without honesty. Poetry was clothed in 
new garments, costly and alluring, which almost hid the faded 
form and sunken eyes of the wearer. In England this spirit 
was not, as in France, even for a short time, wholly victorious ; 
it had strong men to contend with, and it gradually yielded and 
disappeared. The commencement of the nineteenth century 
may be regarded as the dawning of the Fourth Era, though it 
is not even yet passed away. Its poet is William Wordsworth, 
It is now many years since there was first heard from the Cum- 
berland mountains, a voice of one meditating 


“On man, on nature, and on human life ;"— 


proclaiming in tones of noblest a. the beginning of a 
new and more glorious state of things. Butit was a still, small 
voice, and could hardly be heard amid the moody ravings of a 
misanthropic Byron, and the clamorous voices of Edinburgh 
reviewers. Shelley, half-crazed by doubt and error, was en- 
deavoring to fasten the spirit of the preceding generation upon 
the present, but his efforts were futile, and he sank to his grave 
amid the waves of the Mediterranean, ungladdened by success, 
uncheered by a single hope. Byron died in a foreign land, and 
the nations gradually awoke from the lethargy in which he had 
bound them. Then men began to listen to the voice, and as it 
grew plainer to their ears, they found it yet more harmonious. 
We have neither space or inclination to criticise the poems of 
Wordsworth ; they are written and given to the world, and the 
world will not willingly let them die.* In his own generation, 
he has been scoffed at and derided by men so far behind their 
age as to be blind to its greatest excellencies, and he has lived 
to sce another generation begin to appreciate his labors. His 
proper station has not even yet been allotted to him, nor will it 
be till the turf of half a century shall cover his grave. That 
his writings are full of the spirit of the present century, few 
will be — to deny. He does not lament the disappear- 
ance of old superstitions and usages—he rejoices rather at the 
swift advances and lofty developments of modern science. The 


* We have lately seen a notice of Wordsworth, by that prince of dreamers, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in which after speaking somewhat slightingly of the Cumberland 
poet, the transeendental critic observes, that there are but two poetical works of the 
present century that may survive; the authors of which, kind reader, are no other 
personages than Leigh Hunt and Alfred Tennyson! 
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absurd notion, that civilization and enlightment are unfavorable 
to true poetry, he treats with contempt, as it should be treated. 
The inclination to mysterious philosophic inquiry which charac- 
terizes England and the rest of Europe at the present day, is 
developed, perhaps too fully in his writings. He stands alone 
among the living, or lately dead poets of England; he has been 
classed with some of them, but he was not of them, and will be 
remembered when they are forgotten. 

Such are the Four Eras of English Poetry; and thus have 
we endeavored to describe their characteristics. We would 


gladly have extended our observations, and more clearly ex- 
pressed our meaning ; but the subject has been a difficult one to 
grasp, and if after what we have done, our readers shall be led, 
in part atleast, to study the works of the masters of British sony, 
not separately and independently, but as a connected series, in- 
separably linked with, and elucidating many portions of British 
history, we shall rest satisfied. 


GAUTIMOZIN. 


Gay in the golden sunlight | But on Lake Tasco’s waters, 


Of Mexico's fair clime, 

Stood Gautimozin’s capital— 
Queen of the ancient time. 

For many hundred years ago, 
Do old traditions say, 

That city’s first foundation stove 
Did Aztec’s chieftain lay. 


From a long line of heroes, 
So gray haired minstrels sung— 
Of mighty kings and brave Caciques 
Had Gautimozin sprung. 
In gems, his royal city, 
And silver, rich did shine, 
And thick upon his palace gleamed 
Gold from Catorce’s mine. 


And many an ancient temple, 
With jewels rich and rare 

Was thronged with eager worshipers, 
And heard their ardent prayer. 

Those heroes brave, who worshiped not 
Idols of wood or stone, 

But every morn a human life 


Was offered to the sun. 
VOL. vill. 





Which ‘neath the city lay, 
Did Gautimozin’s wondering eyes 
Behold a strange array: 
For brigantine and caravel, 
Full sixty sail there were, 
Launched on the broad and silver waves, 


With pennon streaming fair. 


As nearer, and still nearer yet, 
The hostile vessels come ; 

With clangor of the trumpet loud, 
And beat of rolling druin, 

The frighted citizens behold 
Hernando Cortez’ name, 

Inscribed on every streamer gay, 
In words of blood and flame. 


And then there rise deep memories 
Of wrongs which he hath done :— 
How with a traitor’s band he seized 
On Montezuma’s throne ; 
And how he made their children slaves, 
And filled their streets with fray, 
When twice ten thousand braves there fell 
On one red slaughter day. 


39 
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And warriors on each other looked 
And muttered curses low ; 

And gray-haired men thronged on to see 
With tottering steps and slow ; 

Aad mothers preseed more closely still 
The totants to their breast, 

As that proud fleet came sweeping by 


The islands of the blest.* 


And a fierce smile of triumph lit 
Hernando Cortez’ eye, 
As on his hearts of stee! he gazed, 


With courage beating bigh; 
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And wo for the departed pride 
Of Aztec’s haughty line, 
When on Lake Tasco’s silver wave, 


| Rides Spanish brizantine.’ 


And now the iron storm of war 
| Came hurtling round bis head, 
And fast each narrow street was choked, 
With dying and with dead. 
And shrieking maids and matrons wild, 
With terror hastening by, 
As every deafening thunder peal 


Rent the o’erhanging sky. 


And thought, how soon thy lords would be 


Of that devoted land— 
Their only hope, since they had burned 


Their vessels on the strand. 


In mail and brazen armor gleamed 
The warnors of Castile: 

Five hundred from St. Lucar came, 
Five hundred trom Seville ; 

And three three hundred who beneath 
(sranada’s walls had bled, 

Drew trusty swords, which they had oft 
In Moorish blood dyed red. 


And close upon the rear pressed on 
Thick ranks of native men, 

The bravest of the Tlascalans, 
Who numbered thousands ten; 
And one more cursed aid which aye 

It shames my blood to tell, 
There followed in that brave array, 


A hundred hounds of hell. 


And Gautimozin saw the storm 
Of war hang o’er his head, 

And called to mind the words of doom, 
The ancient seer had said. 

The words of doom which Zara wrote 
In mystic signs of yore, 

And these, the fatal words, they said 


The strange inseription bore : 


“ Wo to the fated city proud, 
Wo to the sacred place, 

When o'er the eastern waters come 
The thunder-breathing race ; 


| Fiercely the carnage raged, until 
Three moons had waxed and waned, 
And every street swam deep with gore, 
Aud blood each hbearth-stone stained. 
Bravely they fought! vainly they fought, 
To save their fathers’ graves 
From insult foul, their children save 


From lite’s last evil—slaves. 


And Gautimozin bound in chains 
Hernando stood before, 

With the same kingly bearing, which 
Ile had in days of yore. 


| He laid his hand upon the bilt 


Of the Castilian blade 


Which Cortez wore, and proudly thus 


The captive monarch prayed : 


|“ Strike! mighty conqueror, and set 


My caplive spirit free, 
Since o'er a fallen people, I 
No more a king can be. 
But first break off these galling chains, 


These tetters cast away, 


| And let me die as king should die, 


On the good battle day.” 


| And then the victor army’s shout 


| 
| 


Rose to so wild a yell, 
It seemed that every fiend below 
Had burst the gates of hell. 
And louder, and still louder yet, 
As on the tumult rolled, 
Burst out the maddening fiendish cry, 
** More gold! We will have gold.” 





* Several islands near the city were named ‘ The Blessed,” on account of their exceeding beauty 
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And fiercely round the king they pressed, 
And vainly often bid 

The monarch to confess, where lay 
The golden treasures hid. 

And then upon the burning coals, 
The royal victim placed ; 

While to his side a brave Cacique, 


In pin ons close was laced 


ut from the haughty sufferer’s lips, 
Nor voice nor groan there fell, 

Nor once quailed Gautimozin’s eye, 
Beneath the fiery spell. 


Turned the Cacique upon his lord 
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|“ And dost thou think that I, upon 
A bed of roses lie ? 
And is the slave's base life so sweet, 
| That thou dost fear to die 1 
The fue have hounds to drink our blood, 
And swords our flesh to flay ; 
_ And for our gold, let the cursed fiends 


Find it where best they may ” 


| "Twas thus, with scorn upon his lip, 
Defiance in his eve, 
The last of the great Aztec line, 
| Jrad Gautimozin die 


And whereso’er on earth is told 


One supplicating look, Hernando Cortez’ name, 


No more—he shrank the monarch’s gaze, Forever aye be linked with it, 


And trembled as he spoke ; Tuat foulest deed of shame. 


THE LAST OF THE BODKINS. 
A TALE OF RODKINVILLE. 
“6 08 Teipere yhpai Avy Poy 


Tio 0° od céxse’ oddev’, bai xrsarsoos Puricta.” 
Hom. Tliad. 


Frew, probably, of the fashionable steamboat-and-railroad- 
tourists of the present day, have heard the sweet name, fewer 


still surveyed the lovely precincts of Bodkinville. Its beauties, 
unseen by the vulgar herd, bloom on in all their native luxuri- 
ance, untainted by the poisonous atmosphere ot book-stalls, un- 
fettered by the torturing constraints of hot-pressed duodecimos. 
Not that thev have entirely “ wasted their sweetness on the de- 
sert air.” Bodkinville has been visited by travelers of no ordin- 
ary cast: the young ladies of a neighboring boarding-school, 
have made it the frequent goal of their holiday excursions ; 
their delicate minds chastened by the purity of Bulwer, and ele- 
vated by the eloquence of Dickens, have appreciated its beau- 
ties, and, without exception, have pronounced it singularly pic- 
turesque and matchlessly romantic. They have done more : 
they have reproduced, with the pencil, all its more exquisite 
features; and the author of this article is permitted to describe 
them, from a sketch made by one of these fair artistes. Bod- 
kinville is represented as a sequestered village, on the banks of 
the Connecticut, whose waters would seem, from the drawing, 
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to have surmounted several hills, with the sole object of en- 
joying the untroubled serenity of this delicious spot. It ap- 
pears surrounded by venerable woods, where all the trees jn- 
cline, with delighttul uniformity, to the right—a happy em. 
blem of the tendencies of the simple-minded people, who dwell 
beneath their shade. Nature has scattered her glories around 
Bodkinville, with lavish extravagance. The hills in the rear 
are covered by forests, which appear in summer like a deep 
and irregular mass of luxuriant verdure, and which are the 
resort of the cat-bird and snipe, and all the feathered songsters 
of the grove; while among their tangled thickets, the adventu- 
rous hunter entraps the unwary woodchuck, or cautiously pur- 
sues the scent of the fierce and shaggy polecat. 

Not to weary the reader by a long description, we may add, 
that all Yankeedom might be searched through and through, 
and no lovelier spot be tound, than Bodkinville. Posterity, in- 
deed, will ever bless the name, and sing the praises of old Jere- 
miah Bodkin, its founder, for daring amidst wars and rumors of 
wars, in the earlier times of our country, to pitch his tent in that 
particular place, It can boast of but one street, which, by way 
of distinction, is called Main street, and contained, at the date of 
our story, including the suburbs, no less than thirty dwelling 
houses, besides three shops, in which the different kinds of me- 
chanical art were respectively pursued ; also a store, and post- 
oflice, and a tavern, with a sign, on which was inscribed, in 
great golden characters, “ Bodkinville Coflee-house and Gentle- 
men’s Retreat.” Why it was called thus no one knew, except 
old Dobbs, the tavern-keeper, and he ever kept the secret to 
himself, so that, unfortunately, we are unable to enlighten the 
reader on this very interesting point. The village also contain- 
ed a little red school-house, situated as school-houses usually 
are, in the worst possible place that could be found. There the 
sweet responsibilities of the inhabitants were accustomed daily 
to congregate, trembling with awe at the birchen sceptre, that 
was wielded over their heads, and from its shabby portals, not 
unfrequently would the ears of the passer-by be saluted by 
shrill and heart-piercing ululations, delivered ore rotundo, by 
some aspiring but offending genius. We must not forget to 
mention the church, which possessed an exterior so neat and 
modest, that one would think none but the pure in heart would 
dare to seek admission within its walls, and whose bell, every 
seventh day, resounded joytully among the neighboring hills, in- 
viting the weary soul to forget the petty cares and jarring dis- 
cords of lite; to forget the pride, vanity, weakness, and littleness 
of man, and to study those oracles of wisdom, which serve to 
guide the erring, to enlighten the blind, and to refresh the care- 
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worn spirit. The houses were separated at greater or less dis- 
tances from each other, some white and others of a dingy hue, 
yet ail wearing a garb of neatness and regularity, that spoke 
well for the industry and enterprise of the villagers. There was 
one building, however, that formed an exception, and would 
readily strike the attention of the traveler. This was the Bod- 
kin mansion, and was a large, old fashioned edifice, situated 
near the centre of the village, exhibiting in its construction 
much architectural skill and design. It was one of the oldest 
buildings in the place, and had begun to feel the effects of time, 
contrasting strangely, in its dark and frowning appearance, with 
the simple cottages that were scattered about it. It was evident, 
from the smoke that might, now and then, be seen curling up- 
wards from one of its chimneys, and from certain indubitable 
signs, that it was occupied, though it was in a ruinous state, and 
wore an air of loneliness and desertion. 

It was on a bright afternoon in June, in the year 18—, that 
two individuals, squire Bodkin and his son, might have been 
seen sitting in one of its front apartments. The former was an 
old man. He was clad, not according to the fashions of the 
present day, but in the simple and unpretending style of our 
forefathers. The frosts and snows of sixty winters had blanch- 
ed his locks, and deep lines of experience were graven on his 
face. ‘There was an expression lurking about his features, that 
indicated a fondness for ease and good living, and the twinkle 
of his mild gray eye, though somewhat dimmed by time, still 
showed that contentment and peace reigned within. It was 
evident, that business and care had never weighed heavily up- 
on him, and that he had lived contented with his situation, en- 
joving all the happiness that an unambitious mind ever imparts. 
The other individual bore a striking resemblance to his worthy 
sire. He could not have been much more than twenty, though 
from his appearance, the careless observer would have judged 
him far more advanced in years. He was of the middle size, 
and much inclined to corpulency. He had a quict, rubicund 
countenance, that beamed with a love of pleasure and indul- 
gence, exhibiting a perfect absence of care and thought, and a 
total indifference to the noisy stir, and bustle, and on-movings 
of the great world. He showed in his dress, that he too cared 
but little for fashion, for he was clad in precisely the same style 
as his father. 

The old man was ‘1 deep reflection. Occasionally a gleam of 
satisfaction would flit across his venerable features, like the rays 
of a summer sun on a tranquil lake, and then would be succeed- 
ed by a shade of melancholy, according as his thoughts were 
pleasant or otherwise. At length, turning toward his son, he re- 
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garded him with a look of earnest and parental fondness, show- 
ing that he was deeply interested in his welfare. 

“Benjamin,” said the old man, breaking the silence that had 
existed tor the last hour. ‘The son, who had been sitting all this 
time in a kind of dreamy state, perfectly unconscious that he 
was the object of the old man’s reflections, raised his head and 
looked complacently at his father. 

“I've been thinking, my son,” the old man said, “ about our 
family and its prospects. We are descended trom illustrious 
men, and it has always been one of my strongest wishes, that 
the name of our family may not become extinct. It is a name, 
Benjamin, of which you may well be proud, and [ trust you'll 
never be ashamed to own, that your name is Bodkin.” 

“ Never,” said the other, with a slight shake of his head. 

“I’m glad to hear you say it,” continued the old man, looking 
at his son aflectionately. “I'm very glad to hear you say it. | 
always think with pride, of the deeds of our ancestors, and of 
our family name. And now, my son, we two are alone in the 
world, and I place great dependence on you, I hope you'll never 
disgrace the name.” 

“IT never will,” his son replied, calmly. 

“| wish your mother could have heard that,” said the old 
man, “but she’s gone, and will never more share our joys and 
sorrows, She was a good woman, Benjamin, a good wo- 
man.” 

The old man dropped a tear, as he recurred to these sad re- 
miniscences, and his son appeared to sympathize with him, but 
said nothing. 

“It isa painful thought,” the old man said, after a silence ofa 
few minutes, “ to reflect, that possibly you may be the last of the 
Bodkins. I hope ‘twill never be the case.” 

“I hope it never will,” said the young man, innocently. 

“Get married, my son, get married. That's the only way to 
prevent it. Our family, you know, is the first in point of rank 
and wealth, in the place; indeed, we gave the name to the vil- 
lage, and without doubt, there is many a young woman, who'd 
be glad of the chance to obtain Benjamin Bodkin for a hus- 
band.” 

The young man acknowledged the force of his father’s re- 
marks by a nod. Both continued silent: the old man began to 
think over the fair damsels of the Village, while his son relapsed 
into his former dreamy state. ‘ 

‘Squire Bodkin had been an indulgent father. Indeed, paren- 
tal restraint was what young Bodkin had never known. Con- 
scious that his father’s wealth was such, that there was little ne- 
cessity for exertion, on his own part, he had grown up with a 
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strong disinclination to business and labor, and had acquired 
such habits of indolence, that throughout his native village he 
more commonly bore the soubriquet of Lazy Ben. Many were 
the expedients to which his father had resorted, many were the 
nducements which he had presented, to arouse his ambition, 
but in Vain; energy and force of character were unknown to 
him. [lis aspirations, if he had any, were of a humble nature, 
and seldom reached beyond the limits of self. His attachment 
to ease and quiet, had increased with his years. In his younger 
days he was fond of juvenile amusements, but as time passed 
on, he had lost all regard for every kind of exertion, and appear- 
ed to have found sources of happiness within himself. His en- 
wyments were of the subjective kind. He had, likewise, a great 
disrelish for talking. He would sit, for hours, in one of his fa- 
ther’s arm-chairs, in perfect silence, gazing at vacuity, and when 
forced to speak, would deliver himself with as much brevity as 
possible. lis education had been sadly neglected. His know- 
ledge of the world was confined to his native valley; indeed, he 
knew of no world beyond the hills that begirt his vision. He 
spent his time in idle revery, thinking, perhaps, if he thought at 
all, of the extreme folly of human ambition, and of the awful 
mutability of human hopes. 

As the old man thought of the character of his son, his heart 
sank within him, for he feared that the name of his family might 
not be perpetuated. His son was the pride and solace of his 
old age. In him was centered his hopes and affeetions. And 
as he himself was becoming old, he had a natural desire to see 
his son settled happily for life. Though Ben had never shown 
any regard for the other sex, he had determined to urge upon 
him the propriety and necessity of his selecting a partner for 
life. This he had done, in the conversation given above, and, 
to his surprise, the result was an immediate acquiescence in all 
his wishes. 

“Well, my son, what kind of a wife do you want?” said the 
old man, after a long silence. 

Now this being a subject upon which Ben had never reflected, 
he knew not what particular qualities in a wife, he should prefer, 
and therefore very naturally hesitated in his reply. 

“You know Lucy Stokes ’” inquired his father. 

a ty 

“She’s a good girl, a very good girl; indeed, a remarkably 
good girl,” said his father, with considerable vehemence. 

“Is she?” said his son, quietly. 

“She certainly is,” the old man replied, “and would make an 
agreeable companion.” . 

Unable to deny it, Ben remained silent. His father gave 
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a very flattering description of her, and as Ben seemed well 
pleased, he concluded with a proposal, that he should go 
and see her. No objection was made by our hero, though he 
feared very much that he should be unable to endure the exer. 
tion requisite for such an undertaking. It was an enterprise 
totally at variance with all the habits of his quiet and inoflen- 
sive life. 

“ You can take a horse,” said his father, a smile of satisfac- 
tion playing about his venerable features, on thinking of the 
success of his plans. 

“I'll go,” said Ben, with remarkable decision. 

Sunday evening was appointed for his visit—a visit which 
was destined to form a memorable epoch in his life. Time 
assed away, and at length the important moment arrived. 
With the assistance of his father and a servant, he arrayed him- 
self for the occasion, and truly he made a ep! grotesque ap- 
pearance. He wore as usual his old-fashioned c othes; his hair 


was smooth and even, and his round and ruddy face, reposing 
at ease between two enormous collars, seemed the very throne 
of innocence and contentment. Precisely as the clock struck 
six, he placed his hat carefully on his head, and walked deliber- 
ately forth. It was with considerable trepidation that he re- 
igen the fearful height to which he was about to be elevated, 


ut when he found himself firmly seated on his Rosinante, his 
serenity of mind returned, and bowing to his father as grace- 
fully as he could, he took his departure. 

As he passed along, he was an object of much attention, and 
many were conjecturing and wondering, “ where Lazy Ben was 
voing ;” but perfectly regardless of all this, he proceeded qui- 
etly and slowly on his way. All nature seemed to smile upon 
him, awakening in his bosom agreeable and undefinable sensa- 
tions. The fields, covered with a rich carpet of green, looked 
fresh and inviting ; the trees, clad in their magnificent drapery, 
were waving their boughs gently and lazily ; a mass of fleecy 
looking clouds, tipped with crimson, were piled up in the west, 
behind which the sun, like a shield of burnished gold, was slowly 
sinking ; the winds were hushed, and not a sound broke upon 
his ear, that could disturb the current of his meditations. His 
thoughts were calm, and his feelings were flowing forth in sym- 
pathy with the sweet influencings of nature. He was at peace 
with all creation; and as he looked around, conscious that no 
one could harbor towards him a thought of ill, and saw the 
smiling and happy countenances of the villagers, he felt within 
the beatings of a benevolent and philanthropic heart. 

In this happy mood, let us leave him for a while, and turn our 
attention to the place of his destination. This was a neat cot- 
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tage. painted white, and situated a short distance from the street. 
In all its external arrangements, it showed that skill and good 
taste had been at work. Luxuriant honey-suckles were creep- 
ing over a porch of network, that was constructed befure the 
dvor, and many kinds of flowers, 


* The twining Jessamine and the blushing rose,” 


were arranged near, filling the air with their fragrance. Miss 
Lucy was seated in a front parlor. It was evident that she had 
been paying unusual attention to her personal appearance, 
though her beauty was such, that it was hardly required. She 
was a lovely, red-cheecked girl, full of spirit and ambition, and 
just at that interesting age, when the blossoms of youth are 
bursting into the rich fruit of womanhood. Her features were 
regular, and beaming with animation, and her complexion, 
though much embrowned by the sun, was yet bright and pleas- 
ing. She had cheeks that spoke of roguery and love—teeth 
like pearls—lips such as Ovid describes : 


* Oscula, quac non est vidisse satis ;” 


and eyes that in their dark and magical beauty sent a thrill to 
the very heart of the beholder, and were ever darting forth the 
emanations of a joyful, but ambitious spirit. The observer 
would at once see, that resolution and decision were character- 
istics of her mind, and that she had a soul to dare whatever her 
hand could execute. In short, she was a fine specimen of a 
country girl, and though she had not frittered away the sunny 
days of her youth in acquiring silly and worthless accomplish- 
ments at a boarding school, she yet possessed qualifications that 
fitted her well for the duties of life. 

It was with surprise, that she saw our hero make his appear- 
ance, and perhaps a little vexation was mingled with that sur- 
mpi when she conjectured, intuitively as it were, the object of 

is visit. Though there may not have been more faults and 
blemishes in young Bodkin’s character, than were possessed by 
the majority “of mankind, she at all events entertained towards 
him little admiration ; nay, even pouted her pretty lip and 
laughed with scorn, as she saw him endeavoring to dismount. 
She had been thinking of a far different individual, and had lit- 
tle dreamed that she was about to be honored by a visit from 
the worthy Benjamin Bodkin. 

After some difficulty, Ben found himself once more on the 
ground, and having made the necessary arrangements he walk- 
ed calmly into the house; Lucy rose to meet him. One would 
have thought, that some degree of diffidence would have intum- 
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idated him, but scarcely a tremor could be observed, and he ap- 
peared to retain complete presence of mind. 

“Good evening,” he said, his face wreathed with one of his 
most winning smiles, 

“Good evening,” said the fair one. 

He then took his seat and prepared to enter upon the grave 
and important business before him. But a difficulty presented 
itself; he knew not what to say. When some ten minutes had 
elapsed, a happy thought came to his relief. 

“We've had a pleasant day,” he said, hesitating in regard to 
the phraseology, in which to couch his remark. 

“ Sais pleasant,” Lucy replied. 

Again there was a pause. Ben looked at Luey, and Lucy 
looked at Ben. Thus they sat, occasionally interchanging glan- 
ces, and enjoying that sweet and delicious eloquence of each 
other’s looks, about which poets have sung, and which none but 
lovers could appreciate. Ben thought of his father, and a smile 
of filial affection mantled his countenance; he thought of his 
horse, and wondered if he should get home safely ; he thought 
of his present situation, and of Lucy’s beauty—her jetty ring- 
lets and ruddy cheeks, but he sought in vain for a subject worth 
talking about. Knowing but little of the great world, or of the 
ways of men, and having but a scanty stock of ideas, he found 
ita matter of great difliculty to carry on a conversation. At 
length, to his inexpressible delight, the monotony was broken by 
the clock. It commenced striking, and he commenced counting 
with his fingers. Butitstopped, as all clocks do, and when the last 
tones had died on the air, he was again thrown upon his own re- 
sources. He looked at the ceiling, and then at the carpet; he 
even ventured to catch a glance at Lucy’s little foot, that was 
peeping out very modestly from beneath her dress, and thought 
it was a very pretty foot. Time wore away heavily. The 
minutes seemed lengthened into hours. Even the chirping of a 
cricket or the shutting of a door would have been an agreeable 
relief, but not the slightest noise could be heard. The tates 
seemed to have conspired against our hero, in rendering his po- 
sition uncomfortable. * Dull work, this,” thought Ben. After 
half an hour had thus passed, they were startled by the sound 
of a footstep, and immediately after, a young man entered, 
whom Lucy received with a smile, and apparently with pleas- 
ure. They sat down together, and conversed with great famil- 
iarity and earnestness. They took no notice of Ben; nor did 
he care for their neglect. He even regarded the new-comer 
with a grateful smile, since he had relieved him from the trouble 
and responsibility of entertaining Lucy. 

As he had now nothing todo, he relapsed into his customary state 
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of half-dreaminess, while Lucy and her companion continued to 
talk over all the news and little matters of the village. After 
his late exertions, the enjoyment of a delightful nap was just the 
thing for Ben. It was as refreshing to his care-worn spirit, as 
a shower to the dried herbage ofsummer. He forgot the world, 
himself, and all his troubles. How long he had been in that 
situation he could not tell, but at length he was awakened by a 
very peculiar sound, It was repeated, and he at once divined 
the cause, for he muttered to himself, * Good Heavens! he kiss- 
ed her r 

A pang of jealousy shot through his bosom. Though a kiss 
was in itself a “trifle light as air,” yet it was evidence enough 
that he had arival. He was ina state of perplexity. He feared 
that he was about to be supplanted in the affections of Lucy, 
and thought that something must be done, but knew not what 
course to take. After reflecting a few moments on the reasons 
and consequences of the stranger's performance, he came to the 
conclusion that he was trespassing upon his own rights, and that 
it became him, like a true knight, to defend his * ladye love.” 

“IT say, Mister, you go it strong—no mistake,” he said, start- 
ing to his feet; “] ‘spose you've no objection to tell me what 
your name may be ?” 

The stranger started, and, turning towards Lucy, interchanged 
a glance with her. 

“ Briggs,” he said. 

“And my name is Bodkin—Benjamin Bodkin,” said Ben, 
proudly. 

“Are there many more in this place like you, Mr. Bodkin?” 
said Briggs, looking at Ben’s dress, and winking at Lucy. “* You 
are a pertect anomaly.” 

“And you're another,” Ben cried out indignantly, though not 
precisely understanding him; “and I tell you,” he continued, 
raising his hand and making a motion that very much resem- 
bled a shake of the fist, “if you attempt to kiss her again, I'll— 
r'il—.” His words failed him. 

“Perhaps you'd prefer to do it yourself,” said the other, smi- 
ling. 

This remark turned the current of Ben's thoughts. His in- 
dignation evaporated in amoment. The propriety of doing as 
Briggs had suggested, came forcibly to his mind. Thinking it 
would leave upon Lucy’s mind a favorable impression of his 
gallantry and devotion, with an emphatic, “ I'll do it,” and with 
perfect self-possession, he proceeded immediately to the per- 
formance of the deed. But Lucy would by no means consent, 
and Ben persisting, she gave him a box on the ear, that very 
considerably disturbed his equilibrium. 
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Ben stood aghast. Had a bolt from Heaven struck him, he 
could not have been more astonished. His arms hung nerveless 
by his sides, the blood fled from his face, and with a vacant 
stare he gazed around. Horror was depicted on every feature 
of his countenance, and he felt as though the candle of existence 
was about to be extinguished, A stupor seized him, and a film 
overspread his eyes. The functions of life seemed almost sus. 

‘nded, and it was by the strongest exertion that he maintained 
Fimself erect. 

At length an audible groan escaped him, and with that groan 
animation returned, and a sense of his situation. Looking 
around, he observed that he was alone. A smothered laugh 
reached his ear from an adjoining room. The thought rushed 
to his mind that he was despised. There was a sudden and com- 
plete revulsion in his feelings: his love was changed into hate— 
deep, deadly hate. His face glowed with indignation and rage— 
the lion within was aroused. He felt as though the spirits of 
all the departed Bodkins were around him, urging him to seek 
revenge, and wipe away the disgracing stigma that had been 
fixed upon him. He rushed forward, but unfortunately took 
the door that led to the kitchen. Mrs. Stokes was there and 
two little boys. Blind with rage, Ben mistook her for Lucy, 
“although there was little resemblance between them. All start- 
ed as they saw the ghostly appearance of Ben, but he fearlessly 
rushed forward and seized her by the arm, muttering through 
his compressed teeth, “ Strike me, will you !” 

“What do you want with me, Sir ” half-shrieked Mrs. S., 
struggling for release. 

“ Murder! Murder !” cried the boys. 

One of them ran out of the room screaming for assistance, 
while the other caught the caudal extremity of Ben’s coat, and 
pulled lustily in aid of his mother. The battle waxed fiercer and 
fiercer, cach striving nobly for victory. 

“ Mother, he’s mad! he’s mad!" shouted the boy. 

“What do you mean /” screamed Mrs. S. 

“Think I'd marry you? you villain!” said Ben, with wonder- 
ful energy. 

“Release her, you fool!” shouted Briggs, darting into the 
room, followed by Lucy. 

It is impossible to say what would have been the result of the 
conflict, had not this reinforcement arrived: as it was, numbers 
overpowered our hero, He was conquered and conducted for- 
cibly out of the house by his rival, while the field was left in 
the quict possession of the victors. The shades of night were 
gathering round. The moon shone at fitful intervals through 
the rilted clouds, and the wind sighed gently among the branches 
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of the trees. The night air exerted a soothing influence on his 
mind, and the tumult of passion that raged within was stilled. 
He paused and reflected. The determination was soon made, 
that he would have nothing more to do with Lucy Stokes. 

He mounted his horse and returned home. When he arrived, 
the thought that he was near his father—near one who cared 
for and loved him, and who would smooth the pillow of his 
suflerings—dispelled that sense of loneliness and isolation that 
he felt before. Ere he dismounted, he called loudly for his fa- 
ther. The old man was at the door in an instant. He was 
alarmed, as well he might be, for he had never heard his son 
speak with so much earnestness. 

“What's the matter, my son?” he exclaimed. 

A tear stood in Ben’s eye, when he saw his father approach- 
ing. He could not speak; his heart was too full for utterance. 

“Benjamin, why don’t you speak? What's the matter?” re- 
iterated the old man, with much earnestness. 

“Father, help me down,” was his entreaty. 

Great was Ben’s joy when he found himself once more en- 
sconsed in his paternal mansion, and surrounded by familiar 
objects. Never had he endured so much trouble and fatigue as 
on that eventful day of his first courtship. He was completely 
wearied out. Taking all things into consideration, he mentally 
resolved that he would ever afterwards abstain from the other 
sex. He kept his resolution. 

His father sighed when he heard the result of his visit. His 
hopes were dashed to the ground, his plans defeated, and he 
feared more than ever, that his race would become extinct. 
With a heavy heart he sought his pillow that night, and many a 
weary hour passed ere sleep visited him, for his mind was full of 
paintul forbodings. It was too true that the glory of his house 
was declining. 

Ben was seldom seen abroad after the events above recorded. 
He remained closely at home, quietly pursuing the even tenor 
of his way, and indulging himself in all the creature comforts 
at his command. His father died, lamenting to his last breath 
the fate of his illustrious house. 

The course of true love ran smooth with Lucy Stokes, save 
the single exception which we have given. At a proper time 
she was united to the man of her choice. For the reader’s sake, 
we regret that their courtship was not interrupted by more stir- 
ring incidents and heart-moving scenes; and had it not been 
our aim to narrate the simple events as they occurred, we should 
certainly have sought to cast around them the drapery of fiction. 

Ben was now the sole representative of the Bodkins, and 
though several attempts were made to entangle him in the 
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meshes of love, he avoided them all, and ever maintained a 
deep-settled abhorrence towards the entler sex. When told 
that Lucy was married, he exhibited his surprise by a sudden 
start, and a shade of melancholy was observed to flit over his 
face; but he kept his thoughts to himself. He did not long 
survive his father. His light waxed fainter and fainter. He 
died as he had lived, and there was no one throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Bodkinville, who did not feel sadder and 
lonelier when he heard that the last of the Bodkins was no 
more, ; ; 

But enough. The world has many Benjamin Bodkins, who 
pass through life without disturbing its waters, and die without 
notice or regret. We have thought it our duty to snatch from 
oblivion a few leaves of his history, barren though they are of 
incident or of interest, and we are doing but simple justice to 
his memory, in recording his name and exploits on these pages. 
Reader, should you ever chance to find yourself in the sweet 
little village of Bodkinville, let not the wonders and superior 
attractions of the place prevent you from visiting its neat and 
quiet grave-yard. You will there find a humble stone, already 
verdant with the stains of time, on which you cannot gaze 
without interest, as you decipher this simple inscription : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN, THE LAST OF THE BODKINS. 


JUNE. 
Tne month of roses is with us again, 
And sweet is its breath over hill and plain ; 
And soft is the voice of the surmmer breeze, 
As it whispers gently among the trees. 


The flowers are blooming in garden and wood— 
The rivulets dancing in playful mood— 

The Thrush warbles clear in the leafy glade, 
And the robin’s note is heard from the shade. 


The fleecy clouds o'er the dark-blue sky, 
Like navies, scarce seen inthe distance, fly: 
All lovely is nature, around, above,— 

"Tis the season of hope, of joy, and love. 


But ‘tis pleasant most at the eventide, 

When the noise of the day away hath died ;— 
When the moon looks down from her silver sphere, 
And the sighing winds fall soft on the ear. 


For Oh! it is then, in that quiet hour, 

That the soul of man feels its highest power ;— 
That fancy with visions prophetic teems, 

And visits the Past in waking dreams. 
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SCRAPS, 
FROM A GATHERER’s NOTE-BOOK 


* It shal not ben of philosophie, 
Ne of physike, ne ternes queinte of lawe, 
Ther is but litel Latin in my inawe.” Chaucer 


I. 


Tuere is to my mind a beauty and solemn grandeur in a 
clear moon-lit winter's night, that cannot be found united in 
such perfection, at any other season of the year. The glad 
gayety of spring, the dreamy languor of summer, the saddening 
gloom of autumn, exist not then; but the chilly air, the deep 
silence, and the look of icy coldness, which nature puts on, fill 
the heart with emotions more easily felt than described. It was 
on such an evening, not many months ago, that I stood leaning 
against an aged elm-tree, near the sea-side, and looking out in 
meditative mood upon the tranquil waters. The moon, with 
broad, full face, was staring at me from the sky, and some few 
stars, standing at respectful distance from Dian’s pale orb, 
were winking knowingly at each other, as I gazed up at them 
and their haughty looking mistress. A thin vapor was rising 
from the surface of the bay, through which the distant beacon 
light gleamed faintly; the snow glistened upon the far off hill 
tups, and the leafless branches of the trees shook, and grated, 
and whispered hoarsely to the busy winds, which tarried among 
them for a moment, and then hurried away. The air of profound 
repose, which seemed to hang over every object, was rather 
heightened, than otherwise, by the occasional noise of some 
straggler’s footsteps, and by the deep, unbroken murmur of the 
waves. A strange, thought-exciting sound, is that eternal voice 
of the ocean! When I have listened to it upon a still, sunny 
day, or in the silence of night, it hath seemed to me as if it were 
a cry, echoed faintly to our ears, across the bosom of the broad 
Atlantic; the shout of the old world to the new. It murmurs 
something about a degraded, starving, almost worn out peasant- 
ry; of wrongs and oppressions, endured till endurance has well- 
nigh become a crime; of tottering aristocracies and crumbling 
thrones, and of the joyous, but irresistible strength of freedom. 
| have somewhere met with an idea about this “ ocean moan- 
ing,” which appears to me singularly beautiful. 


** Streams that sweep where thousands languish, 
In each city, vale, and glen, 
Seaward bear each cry of anguish, 
Uttered by the sons of men 
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Hence it is, that ever ocean 
Hath so sad, so deep a moan, 
Calm, or lash’d in wild commotion, 
Therefore is its dirge-like tone. 
Earth, the broken-hearted pillows, 
Rivers, tell it to the sea, 
Shall not ocean, with its billows, 
Their eternal mowrner be?” 


It was a scene and an hour for meditation ; and, as I leaned 
against the elm-tree, and drank in the quiet beauty of every 
thing around, the earth, the sea, and the sky, my thoughts went 
fondly, though somewhat sadly, back to the friends and ac- 
quaintances of by-gone days; friends and acquaintances now 
scattered abroad over the face of this and other lands, and some, 
mouldering in the grave. It is a melancholy thing for one to 
look around him, and observe how those that he knew, as old 
men, in his childish years, have all gone ; how they have fallen 
away, one after the other, and a new race of gray-haired patri- 
archs has supplied their place. As I stood there, by the sea- 
side, I remembered one companion of my school-boy days, a 
wild and wayward youth he was, who as he drew near the age 
of manhood, fled from the paternal roof, and sought for that ex- 
citement which alone could give pleasure to his restless spirit, 
among the wilds of Oregon. He went out with a company of 
traders, as far as the foot of the Rocky mountains, and there he 
perished. They buried him at a small opening in the forest, 
and resumed their journey ; but in that secluded spot, with the 
yell of the savage, the howl of the grisly bear, and the voice of 
the primeval forest for his requiem, he sleeps as peacefully as he 
would do, in any of the rich cemeteries of the east. 

Again my thoughts turned from the dead to the living, and 
fancy brought vividly to my mind, the scenes of old associations, 
mountains, and forests, and green lands, and winding streams, 
till at length memory conjured up the form of one, as I had last 
seen her, on a bright autumn evening; her graceful figure, her 
gentle face, and her trustful eyes, and it seemed as if my arm 
were once more clasped around her, that her head was reclined 
upon my shoulder, that the parting hour was come, and that— 
“FIRE! FIRE! FIRE!” I started from my revery, wrapped 
my cloak tightly about me, and dashed down the nearest street, 
regardless of ice and snow, and straining my eyes in the direc- 
tion, where already huge, wavy massses of flame were leaping 
into the air, making the waters of the bay to glow and redden 
with their lurid light, 
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II. 


The fire was over ; the streets, lately so full of eager and ex- 
cited men, were deserted ; the shouting of firemen, the rattling 
of engines, and the loud, confused tramp of hurrying feet, had 
ceased. Night, which for a time had seemed dethroned, resu- 
med her seat, and silence and solitude returned with her to their 
wonted places. 

“| say, Dick,” said a well known voice close behind me, as | 
entered the college yard, “is that you ?” 

“Well, | have various reasons tor inclining me to think it is; 
come up to my room, will you, Ned !” 

“ Any thing to please you, Dick ;” and five minutes afterward, 
Ned Davison and | were seated betore a comtortable fire, in 
room No. —, College. Davison’s character is of no mark- 
ed or unusual kind. ‘Though his intellectual developments are 
not of a very high order, he manages to sustain a reputable 
standing, while for general information, he relies upon epitomes, 
reviews, and such hints as he can pick up, from the conversa- 
tion of others. His reading is, of course, not very extensive, 
and he seems to care but little about it, either way. He is in- 
dolent moreover, and somewhat slovenly, but he is good na- 
tured withal, and as he seldom takes the trouble to contradict, a 
man fond of talking could hardly find a more agreeable person 
with whom to spend his leisure hours. 

After chatting a few moments, upon ordinary topics, Ned be- 
gan, in an abstracted manner, to turn over the books lying upon 
the table. 

“Hal—lo! Dick !” said he, suddenly, “ here’s that abominable 
Tom Jones again; ‘twas but a week ago that I caught you 
reading Peregrine Pickle. Now, really, Dick, I do think, that 
you waste too much time over these filthy productions of Field- 
ing and Smollet.” 

“Did you ever read any of them, Ned ?” 

“Why, I can’t say that I have, exactly ; but I was looking 
over a biography of Fielding, the other day, which gave me no 
very favorable opinion of his character ; and I have been told, 
that none of these works are fit to be read.” 

“And so, upon such authority, you call them ‘ filthy produc- 
tions,’ and censure me for devoting a portion of my time to the 
perusal of them. Reasoning upon similar grounds, you might 
consign Chaucer to the flames or licentious delineations, Spen- 
ser for too passionate description, and Shakspeare for obscene 
jests; and, indeed, I doubt not but that blockheads enough might 
be found, ready and willing to do all this. I have been aston- 


ished at the sort of mawkish sentiment which prevails about 
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college, with respect to the writings of many of our best English 
authors, and especially in reference to those of Fielding and 
Smoliett. ‘To be seen reading any of their works, has got to be 
considered, by some, as an evidence of extremely perverted 
taste; by others, as a proof of moral depravity. And now let 
us examine some of these ‘ filthy productions. As Tom Jones 
is at hand, we'll look at that. A foundling boy, discovered un- 
der certain remarkable circumstances, is brought up in the fami- 
ly of a country squire, and eventually marries the daughter of 
a neighboring squire. But, ‘as the course of true love never 
does run stnvoth,’ we are conducted through some three or four 
volumes, before we arrive at this happy consummation. The 
history is made up of recitals of adventures, the most entertain- 
ing that ever it entered into the heart of man to conceive ; of 
delineations of character, the most perfect that ever proceeded 
from the pen of a fictitious writer ; and of essays, as elegant in 
construction and language, as any in the Enghsh tongue. Ob- 
serve the dramatis person ; the amiable, the noble, the Chris- 
tian Allworthy ; the toryish, boorish, indescribable, inimitable 
squire Western; the gentle, beautiful, heroic Sophia; the clam- 
orous philosophers ; the wild, gallant, often wrong-headed, but 
always noble-hearted Jones. Note the masterly conduct of the 
plot, from beginning to end, and conclude, with one of the first 
of the German critics, that ‘the history of a foundling must ever 
hold the first rank among British works of fiction.” Our own 
Irving, we know, has made the writings of Fielding his study, 
and in some respects his model; and the main beauties of many 
of his works are found, in still greater perfection, in Tom Jones 
and Roderick Random. And these are the books which, though 
you have never read them, you style ‘* filthy productions.’ 
Shame! shame upon you, Ned |” 

“I—I beg your pardon, Dick,” said Ned, raising himself u 
with a yawn, and rubbing his eyes, “ but really that long nt 
of yours has made me rather sleepy ; what was it, that you said 
about Shakspeare, and—Irving! zounds! | believe I have been 
asleep |” 

“Pshaw |” 

“ Well now, I don’t think it’s over polite to answer a man af- 
ter that fashion; but, hark! there goes twelve o’clock, and I’m 
going too; good night, Dick !” 


I. 


In the afternoon of the day succeeding the incidents detailed 
above, Davison, with another classmate, Frank Weston by 
name, and myself, found ourselves seated in Mr. Richard Has- 
ty’s room, (that’s my name, reader,) each silently enjoying that 





peaceful kind of abstraction which an indolent man is apt to 
feel, after a hearty dinner. The stillness which prevailed was 
only now and then broken by the creaking of Weston’s chair, 
as he threw himself backward, to withdraw his cigar from his 
mouth, and puff out an uncommonly huge volume of smoke. 
Frank is what, in college, we call an odd genius; | have never 
seen him sullen or melancholy for fifteen minutes consecutively ; 
a fountain of good humor seems to be always welling up trom the 
very bottom of his heart, which flows over upon every person or 
thing with whom he is connected. A sight of his honest, beam- 
ing countenance, or the sound of his hearty “how are ye!” is 
sufficient, at any moment, to disperse a fit of “the blues.” His 
intellectual acquirements will be best estimated from what fol- 
lows. It was he that first broke the silence. 

“What are you thinking of, Davison, that causes such a ge- 
nial smile to overspread your countenance /” | 

“IT was reflecting on the Judicrous termination of Dick's dis- 
course, last night.” 

“Eh! what’s that, Dick ?” 

“Why, Ned and I| had an argument about the respective 
merits and demerits of Fielding and Smollett, and in the midst 
of an elaborate critique of mine, he tell fast asleep, thereby 
tacitlv giving me the victory, you see.” 

“(Quite flattering, really.” 

“Well, Frank,” said Davison, “ you've read these authors ; 
what’s your opinion of them !” 

“| don’t like to venture an opinion from the little that | know 
of them; but if 1 were obliged to judge, | would say—to 
Fielding all honor ; but as for Smollett, it were better if he had 
thrown away his pen.” 

“And why, Weston,” said I, “ what are your reasons for 
thinking so hardly of Smollett !” 

“Reasons enough, Hasty. The extreme licentiousness of his 
writings, first of all. Take Roderick Random, or Peregrine 
Pickle, for instance ;—they are, simply, sketches of the lives of 
two rakes, written indeed in a masterly manner, but with im- 
morality and the loosest profligacy, painted in the most seduc- 
tive colors upon every page. Smollett is said to have been an 
imitator of Fielding’s; in style, he is perhaps almost his equal ; 
but of his sentiment he has caught only the faults; its higher 
qualities he could never reach. Such a character as Allworthy, 
Smollett never could have depicted. I tind but one parallel to 
it, the good Vicar of Wakefield; but surely there is nothing 
either in the characters or fortunes of Roderick Random, or 
Peregrine Pickle, fitted 


‘ To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
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“ Your objections, Frank, are perhaps well-founded ; yet I con- 
fess | am not convinced. I have somewhere in my note-book 
a remark of Scott’s, which may well apply to this case. Here 
itis. “ Men,” says the great novelist, * will not become swind. 
lers or thieves, because they sympathize with the fortunes of the 
witty picaroon, Gil Blas, or licentious debauchees, because the 
read Tom Jones.” The same | think may be said, with perfect 
propriety, of the fictitious writings of Smollett. Take your 
own example, Peregrine Pickle. The fiery, generous youth, is 
followed from one scene of debauchery to another; he heaps 
folly upon folly, and crime upon crime, till he arrives at that 
crowning act of baseness, the attempted seduction of Emilia. 
In one place we feel inclined to laugh, in another to weep, but 
here we turn away utterly disgusted. We look back and read- 
ily perceive the train of causes which led to this effect, and the 
great moral at once bursts upon our minds ;—a life of licen- 
tiousness, however noble and generous he may originally have 
been, who passes through it, must eventually not only alienate 
his friends, but debase, nay, utterly deprave himself. There are, 
it is true, expressions, sometimes whole passages, which we 
might wish were not there; but in general, I think that the 

jace which Smollett’s fictitious writings have gained among 
sritish classics, is well deserved. The good old Saxon-English 
method of composition, seems now-a-days to be almost forgot- 
ten. Look at the essayists whose voluminous works are brought 
to us across the Atlantic. There’s Carlyle and Macaulay, Haz- 
litt and Kit. North—though perhaps | ought to except the last ; 
names world-renowned, yet I love none of them so well as 
these fine old novelists, or coming to more recent times, as the 
quiet, eccentric Charles Lamb.” 

“Ave, but, Dick,” exclaimed Frank, “ you couple the names 
of Fielding and Smollett, without marking the distinction be- 
tween them. In the former there is but little or no real vulgar- 
ity ; the latter abounds with it; the licentiousness depicted in 
the writings of the one is disgusting, in those of the other at- 
tractive. Jones is « brave, gallant, high-spirited youth, scorn- 
ing trom the bottom of his heart a base action, and when led 
into folly and crime by the impetuosity of his temper, bitterly 
repents his precipitation, and makes the strongest resolutions to 
reform. Pickle is brave, indeed, but vice and debauchery are to 
him amusing recreations; he never laments his crimes, except 
when foiled in his purposes; abuses his best friends, insults his 
mistress, and finally is dismissed to the same happiness as Jones. 
This is neither poetical or prose justice, and | repeat again—to 
Fielding all honor; but the world would suffer little loss were 
the fictitious writings of Smollett buried in oblivion. But let 
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Fielding and Smollett go; to your opinion of Charles Lamb, I 
can most heartily subscribe. There is a quiet, thoughtful sim- 
plicity, a truthful, loving humor, in those * Essays of Elia,’ for 
which I look in vain elsewhere.” 

“True, Weston, stop a moment. Here is Elia; I open the 
book at a marked place. Now listen. 

“* Antiquity, thou wondrous charm, what art thou? When 
thou wert, thou wert not antiquity; then thou wert nothing ; 
but hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou calld’st it, to look back to 
with blind veneration, thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modern. What mystery lurks in this retroversion! The mighty 
Future, is as nothing, being every thing, the past being every 
thing, is nothing. What were thy dark ages’ Surely the sun 
rose as brightly then as now, and man got him to his work in 
the morning. Why is it that we can never hear mention of 
them without an accompanying feeling, as though a palpable 
obscure had dimmed the face of things, and our ancestors had 
wandered to and fro groping ” 

“Now, Weston, this is just what every man feels, but very 
few can express. I can never think of the times of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, without fancying a vast pall drawn over the 
face of things, in whose portentous shade giants, enchanters, and 
errant knights wandered*to and fro groping.’ If I try to im- 
agine the sun rising in the morning, | seem to behold a huge red 
meteor, glaring at me from the East, through fogs of seven-fold 
density. The waving forests, the green fields, the dancing riv- 
ulets, and the great ocean, appeared to be covered with that sort 
of mongrel darkness which we see in a partial eclipse.” 

“With me, Hasty,” said Weston, “the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Ido not look so much at the appearances of things, as 
atthe things themselves. If any thing could make me melan- 
choly, the reading of history would. I call to mind the many 
kings, generals, statesmen, poets, and orators, that have sprung 
into existence, breathed out their brief span of life, and disap- 
peared forever ; and then I look around me and behold—what ! 
thousands of eager mortals pursuing the same beaten track— 
that track which leads only to the grave and oblivion. | turn 
over the pages of ancient learning, and reflect that the hand of 
Homer and the lips of Cicero are now but the veriest dust 
upon which the vilest slave may trample withimpunity. [read 
of the exploits of Charlemagne and his warriors, and remember 


only, that 
‘ Themselves are dust, 
And their good swords rust!’ 


I turn to” | 
“Stop! for the love of comfort, stop! Frank,” exclaimed Da- 
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’ 
vison, starting up, “ you're getting too dismally solemn. Who 
would have expected such horribly gloomy sayings from you ? 
if Charles Lamb induces such feelings as these, do read some. 
thing else ; the Anatomy of Melancholy, for instance. I’ve been 
told that’s fine; or better buy a Comic Almanac, an infallible 
remedy for the blues.” 

“ Ned, that’s outrageous to ngs a man just as he’s getting 
into the pathetic—ungentlemanly, inhuman !” 

“Hallo!” said 1, “there goes the prayer-bell.” 

“Where! Where !” shouted Ned, running to the window. 

“ None of that, Hal. Throw your cigar into the stove, Frank, 


and come along: an abominable habit of yours, that smoking !” 


JONATHAN QUIZZY, M. A. 


Honor be to the graduates of Old Yale! Already are they 
found in every land where enterprise invites—where danger 
challenges, or duty calls. In the nation’s councils, their voices 
sway the public weal—at the Bar, their eloquence wakes up the 
drowsy ear of justice—on the Bench, their oracular lips deliver 
legal sentences, which shall be precedents for all coming time— 
in the Pulpit, they clothe the high message of Heaven with more 
than mortal energy, while a numerous class, stepping into the 
seclusion of literary retirement, 


* Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
Keep on the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


Among this latter class, perhaps more frequently than in either 
of the others, is occasionally found an eccentric personage. 
These are of two sorts: either those whose minds naturally 
run in an erratic orbit, by the very laws of their being, and 
therefore, in College parlance, obtain the dubious appellation of 
“Geniuses ;” or those whose understandings have been rudely 
jostled out of the path which nature meant they should pursue. 
It is well known to all novel readers and sentimentalists, that 
the melancholy accident, which most usually causes this dis- 
turbance, has its origin in the “tender passion.” The poor 
youth gets crossed in love, and then goes moping about the 
world, teeding his soul on the sweetly sad reminiscences of the 
Past, and odd fantasies and dreams, which men whose brains 
work straight, cannot exactly see the pith of. 

On the banks of the Connecticut, in a snug little village, 
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which I don’t care to locate precisely, dwells, or whilom did 
dwell, an old farmer, by the name of Ichabod Quizzy, or, as he 
was more commonly called, “Squire Quizzy.” He was an 
easy sort of a body, “ well to do in the world ;” one of those 
men whom Fortune seems to have taken a particular liking to, 
If it chanced to be a bad season for corn, it alwavs happened 
that he had planted but little that year; in short, he always 
ot his garner full, whatever might be the luck of his neighbors. 
He always happened to go to the market too, just when produce 
commanded the highest price. Indeed, so proverbial was his 
good fortune, that some of his neighbors managed their hus- 
bandry precisely as he did his, and went to market the same 
day ; but all in vain, for they were no luckier than before. The 
squire’s only son, Jonathan, was thought to be a very hopeful 
youth. He was about to be indoctrinated into all the various 
economy of a Farmer's establishment, when his ambitious 
mother decided that nothing would do for her Jonathan but a 
College education, and after a feeble opposition, she carried her 
point, as women are invariably known to do, when they fairly 
set out. Having recited Latin and Greck, &c., for a suflicient 
length of time, in the village parson’s studio, he was pronounced 
“well fitted,” and forthwith sent to College, and initiated into all 
the mysteries which a Yale Freshman is supposed to be ac- 
quainted with. He went through the course in the usual num- 
ber of years, and at its expiration started for home. The only 
visible effects of his six year’s study were, that his name was 
longer than before by the addition of M. A., in capitals, and an 
uncommonly white sheep-skin, which was ever aftewards ob- 
served hanging up over the squire’s parlor mantel-piece, en- 
cased in a huge gilt frame, and all covered over with mystic 
German letters and hard Latin, which, neither Jonathan nor 
any body else in the village had ever been able to read, except 
the parson, who had often tried to make the squire think he 
made sense of it; and the village doctor, who had still oftener 
been known to make nonesense of it. There was, indeed, one 
other quite important result of his College course, which, on a 
careful examination I am led to believe, is not a necessary con- 
comitant, or effect of College learning. though very frequently 
connected with it. Jonathan had become a little crazed some- 
time between the important eras of matriculation and gradua- 
tion. There was some difference of opinion as to the cause. 
One old gentleman, who thought himself much shrewder than 
common people, declared, “that nobody could have been such 
a fool that had’nt been to College,” thereby charging the whole 
blame upon our venerable institution. But he was known to be 
hostile to Colleges, to such a degree, that he even sometimes 
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ventured to entertain a different opinion upon some subjects, 
from either the doctor or the parson, and consequently his judg- 
ment had but little weight. The most general opinion was, that 
he was love-cracked, and free blame was bestowed upon some 
inconsiderate hard-hearted beauty, that was supposed to reside 
somewhere in the “City of Elms ;” but who was the fair au. 
thoress of the misfortune, and what were the circumstances of 
the rebufl, were profound mysteries. Jonathan’s sole employ- 
ment consisted in wandering through the fields in quest of 
flowers, strolling through the forests, and by the side of braw. 
ling brooks, hanging over brows of wild waterfalls—in a word, 
wherever Nature had displayed any of her freakishness, in 
the malformation of a landscape, or in strangeness of scenery, 
it was his delight to be. He was also guilty of perpe- 
trating rhymes and sonnets on various subjects, and some 
very choice ones were addressed to Mary Z———.. He had 
also scribbled off tales of all sorts and sizes, in most of 
which there was a strong tinge of romance and love ; but they 
frequently turned upon the adventures and hardships of new 
settlers, and occasionally there was found a disquisition upon 
some sober subject, or a piece of criticism; but these latter, in 
his native place, were not reckoned of much account. Some of 
these fugitive productions he had sent to “the papers” for pub- 
lication; but it was always supposed that they did not reach 
their destination, as they were never heard of afterwards. By 
these varied effusions, he had rendered himself very popular 
among the simple villagers, so that they would as soon have 
thought of doing without their parson, as their poet. Some of 
the more reading part of the community were anxious to see 
some of these fine things in print, and prevailed upon the par- 
son to select one, and send it to some literary paper of note in 
the State ; and thus it is, that the immortal productions of Jon- 
athan Quizzy, offer their riches to our favored Magazine. One 
single reflection, it is thought, is due to the illustrious author of 
the following story, that if any critic should be disposed to take 
umbrage at the odd conceits and sentimentality that will be oc- 
casionally conspicious in it, he should remember that these 
writings ought not to be criticised with the same rigor as those 
of a man perfectly sane. 


THE WOODSMAN. 
A TALE, BY JONATHAN QUIZZY, M. A. 
_At a period subsequent to our Revolutionary War, the pre- 
cise date of which shall be nameless, a hardy pioneer settled 


down in the heart of a dense forest, which at that time over- 
spread the southwestern part of Vermont. Ephraim Burke, 
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(for by that name I shall designate him,) as he came into the 
wilderness to take up his abode, was not encumbered by vast 
possessions. A faithful dog, the woodman’s axe and rifle, two 
or three old books on Elementary science, and last, but not least 
valuable to a New Englander, the Puritan's Bible, constituted 
his whole estate, real and personal; unless, indeed, a troop of 
bright-eyed children might be allowed to swell the catalogue— 
a dubious kind of stock, which so far as filthy lucre is concerned, 
must be allowed to be far from profitable. With such an outfit, 
ke would have been undeserving the name of “ Yankee,” if he 
could not speedily have reared for himself a comfortable dwell- 
ing, and furnished it with such homely conveniences as were 
suited to the limited wants of a hunter and settler. Ephraim 
was not forced from home by poverty, for his thrifty industry 
was fast bringing him to that comfortable state, which obtains 
in New England the appellation, “ fore-handed.” In these days 
of venal adventure, the man that mingles in the crowd of emi- 
grants, and takes up his abode on the rich prairies by the broad 
rivers of the West, may, perhaps, speedily surround himself 
with the wealth and luxuries of civilized life ; but at that period, 
the lonely dweller in the forest-depths found slender resources 
to gratity his avarice. But there was a spice of romance in 
Ephraim’s character, which well accorded with the grandeur of 
the untamed wilderness, the excitement and danger ot the chase, 
and the hazardous game of cunning to be played with the 
treacherous aborigines. He had been bred among the wood- 
lands of the Bay State—had spent the vigor of his youth in de- 
spoiling them of their ancient glory, but when those primeval 
shades had faded from the landscape, before the encroaching 
footsteps of civilization, he removed himself so far trom the 
frontier settlements, that he deemed his independence would 
never again be circumscribed by the dominion of law, or his 
ear wearied by the monotonous din of husbandry. Nor did 
his worthy help-meet consider it as her bounden duty to unseat 
her spouse from the hobby which he rode with so much desper- 
ation, as some notable housewives are accustomed to do. In- 
deed, she was herself a romantic little body, and some years be- 
fore had given her hand to Ephraim, simply because he was an 
adventurous fellow—had been known to kill a bear with a hem- 
lock knot—run down a deer in the chase—outwit an Indian— 
and attack a catamount with a clasp-knife, much to the disad- 
vantage of his ferocious antagonist—in short, because there was 
no mad scheme of daring or frolic stirring, but that Ephraim 
was chosen its leader. Having in no small degree offended the 
aristocratic pride of her family by this eccentric step, they im- 
mediately disowned her, and drove the lovers, like another of- 
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fending Adam and Eve, from the paradise of their affections 
and their home. Yet little did she care for the tricksy decora- 
tions of fashion—the dainty delicacies of that opulence she had 
voluntarily relinquished, It mattered little, so long as her heart 
held in secure possession, the object upon which its rich atlee- 
tions had Jong been centered, She passed without a murmur 
from the comforts and conveniences of opulence, to the rude 
abode of this Nimrod of the forest—to the toil and privations 
of poverty. And when she had become settled in her forest 
home, where the old trees, and the winds, and the murmuring 
rivulets, were her only schoolmaster and parson, she lavished 
the riches of that education, which she had gained carelessly 
and at random, upon the infant minds untolding beneath her 
eye. One only of these little prattlers is destined to make a 
conspicuous figure upon the changing phases of this narration, 
Bred up in the wilds of a forest, Rose Burke, if her maiden- 
hood had been cradled in the lap of opulence and luxury, might 
have been a leading star in the galaxy of fashion—a brilliant 
center of attraction for all eyes at the court levee. This idea 
has already been wrought out by Grey, so as to defy all improve- 
ment or competition : 


* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear— 
Full many « flower is born to blush unseen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


It is not intended to give a minute description of the flaxen 
ringlets, auburn hair, blue eyes, and sunny face, and faultless 
form of our nymph, but quite another method will be taken, 
which is thought to be at once original, ingenious, and expedi- 
tious. It is proposed that each reader should place betore his 
mental vision, the most perfect beauty he has ever beheld, either 
in waking or sleeping dreams, and should imagine this same 
faultless beauty to be the heroine of this tale—the veritable 
Rose Burke. Besides relieving the poor author from abundance 
of toil and perplexity, this novel expedient, it is thought, will be 
productive of universal satisfaction, inasmuch as each one will 
then have a heroiue to his own taste, or, if he does not, whose 
fault should it be but his own? Suffice it to say, that had some 
interesting young hunter met her in some romantic valley, by 
sunlight, by moonlight, or by starlight, (but more particularly 
by the latter two,) he would unquestionably have thought her an 
angel or a fairy. Instances of this kind are known to occur 
with great frequency in all well authenticated novels. Years 
rolled on, bringing with them no change in Ephraim’s wild mode 
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of lite; indeed, I cannot find that they were of any particular 
consequence at all, except as they tended to unfold and ripen 
the beauties of the above said heroine. 

‘Two or three journeys per year to the nearest settlement, 
for the purpose of exchanging his skins for ammunition, toys 
for his children, or trinkets for his wile, constituted the whole of 
our hunter's extraordinary doings, while the regular routine of 
his lite was taken up in rudely tlling the smallest quantity of 
land “ just for greens,” or in ranging the forest in quest of game. 
One day when the blazing sun of August was in the meridian, 
and Ephraim was partaking of a homely repast, he was startled 
by the distant echo of the baying of dogs; a moment more and 
a deer swept by, in full speed, followed at a moderate interval 
by two hounds. “Some plaugy settlement dogs,” said Me phraim, 
pettishly ; “ guess they like to be spoken to,” continued he, drily, 
as he brought his deadly rifle to his eye. Quickly the foremost 
pursuer, fleet though he was, was overtaken by a far swifter 
messenger. He reeled forward a few tottering steps, and then 
with a piteous moan stretched himself upon the ground, yet to 
his last gasp eagerly watching the progress of the chase. Throw- 
ing aside his cumbrous rifle, and loosing in its scabbard the 
knite which he always wore, the hunter leaped forward, with 
light and rapid step, to join in the chase. The noble animal, 
thus hotly pursued, made directly for a high steep cliff, which 
formed a part of a range of hills stretching away to the north- 
west, till they were lost in the towering heights of the Green 
Mountains. For a moment the “antlered monarch” paused ir- 
resolute at its base, then with a few gigantic bounds, sprung to 
its summit and disappeared among the thickets, which clothed 
the opposite declivity, while the hound, with equal celerity, tol- 
lowed close in the rear, and vanished from sight. Casting a 
hasty glance up the steep and craggy ascent, Ephraim nerved 
his wearv limbs for renewed exertion. Pursuing his toilsome 
way, in a gait not easily described, he had arrived half-way to 
the summit, when he sank down, upon a projecting rock, in ex- 
haustion and despair. “So much ‘cause a man must grow 
old.” said he. “I should like to see the mountain that a deer 
could jump over like that, and I couldn’t ha’ tollowed him, twen- 
ty years ago. However, its the natur of man to grow old ;7"— 
aremark which he intended should display an equal degree of 
philosophy and submission to the will of Providence. The 
summer breeze moved lazily through the wide forests, and mur- 
mured as it came. An imaginative man might have thought 
it the deep sighing of the forest genii, as they retreated betore 
the ruthless axe of the settler. The rude hunter was fast set- 
tling down into that tranquil, self-pleased revery, into which the 
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unobtrusive, but powerful voice of Nature, will occasionally 
bring any one, however little romance or refinement he may 
have in his nature. Presently from the base of the mountain 
towards the south, a sound rose up through the branches, that 
had very little poetry in it, especially to his ear. “ Whoa! haw 
Buck! I tell ye. Come along, can’t ye! Gee Bright !” shouted the 
stentorian voice of an ox-driver, together with sundry other vo- 
ciferous commands, the purport of which seemed to be that the 
lubberly beasts should keep on at the same pace, and in the 
same direction as before. Ephraim hastened down from the 
mountain to gain a sight of this unwelcome intruder. He had 
proceeded about a furlong, when he descried through an open- 
ing in the trees, a person entirely adequate to produce all the 
above mentioned sounds. He was a short, thick man, with a 
face round as the moon and ruddy as the sun, witha little know- 
ing gray eye stowed away under each eye-brow. By his side, 
a pair of cattle, pufling most piteously, with their tongues thrust 
out of their mouths, was slowly dragging along a huge trunk of 
atree. He gazed at the lolling brutes with surprise, not un- 
mingled with anger. His eye wandered far away over acres 
of slashed timber—here he beheld the smouldering remains of 
the forest Titans—there the yellow grain was waving among the 
blackened stumps, and farther on, the chimney of this new- 
comer's hut was sending forth its industrious pufls. He fixed 
his searching glance upon the settler’s weather-beaten counte- 
nance. “ Who told you to make this clearing here, my friend !” 
said he. “God and Natur,” was the prompt reply, “ and partly 
I gin myself the liberty, | expect.” “ Perhaps you'll show us 
some writings on the point,” rejoined the other. “1 like to see 
authority for such doings as these ’ere put down in black and 
white.” “ Pra-aps its some o’ somebody’s business, and pra-aps 
tain’t none o’ nobody's,” quoth Jedediah Small, with one of 
those significant looks which are intended not only to add em- 
phasis to what has been already said, but also to point meaning- 
ly to some halt-hidden allusion. “ Well, but now, young man,” 
replied Ephraim, “I’spose I've got power to drive all such 
squatters as you from this part of the country.” “ Squatters, 
eh! T reckon I'm as reg’lar a settler as ever logged up a clearin’. 
But I guess you didn't know, did ye, how ‘at Gin’ral Washing- 
ton and the ginral govr’ment has gin up all the land hereabouts 
to settlers for only jest a dollar and a quarter an acre !” 
Ephraim was struck dumb with astonishment. He fancied he had 
placed himself so far beyond the rush of immigration, that the 
spoilers axe would never more disturb his free domain. But 
while he had, in the seclusion of his retreat, kept aloof from the 
stir of men, the great world of life had been in ceaseless mo- 
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tion—had been stretching nail and spending wide till the 
utmost verge of its noisy activity woke up the sleeping echoes 
of his retirement. The primeval shades were invaded by the 
light of Heaven—the wild beast was sullenly retreating from 


his lair—the deer with timorous foot-step was fleeing from the 


glare of civilization. Ephraim marched home in moody si- 
lence, revolving within himself the possibility of getting so far 
away from the abodes of men, that he should never again be 
molested by the encroachments of the settlements. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SONG OF THE SEA-BIRD. 


On the Ocean's breast I dwell, 
Where the winds forever roar, 
Where the waves, with heaving swell, 
Ate disporting evermore ; 
Now afar from sight | roam, 
Now along the beach | skim, 
Now I kiss the fleecy foam, 
On the billow’s curling rm, 
Now | watch the fisher’s boat, 
Now the fisher, full of glee, 
Now | join my merry note 


With the music of the sea 


Tell me not of flowery beds, 
Tell me not of sylvan seats, 
Tell me not that nature sheds 
On the land her richest sweets ; 
All the flowers, that deck the ground, 
All the groves and all the glades, 
All the sweets that can be found 
’Neath the forest’s leafy shades, 
All the pleasures of the shore, 
Are not hall as sweet to me, 
As the dashing breaker’s roar— 


As the music of the sea. 
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REVIEW. 


A Gator amoxa Amenican Scenery: Or, Sketches of American Scenes and Mij- 
itary Adventure. By Augustus E. Silliman. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1x43 


Ir our own experience is any test, the above will be found 
a truly entertaining and lively book. Though early and cor- 
dially greeted by most of our leading periodicals, we deem it 
not unworthy of more particular notice, than a mere passing 
salute. What first arrested our attention to this little volume, 
was the Inviting look of the very title-page. We were not led 
to expect deseriptions of fairy scenery and daring adventure in 
foreign countries, though such might be interesting in them- 
selves, as well as fitted to waken “ pleasant memories of pleasant 
lands.” Our attention was asked to “Sketches of American 
scenes and military adventure,” which was the more gratifying, 
because, while no country can boast of natural scenery more va- 
ried, beautiful, sublime, than our own; though no modern na- 
tion can point, in its history, to truer patriots, or to more thrill- 
ing and heroie deeds, our native writers, we were about to say, 
almost without exception, resort for materials to the localities 
and histories of other and distant lands. When we think of the 
magic spell which the pen of the ready writer weaves around the 
humblest scene; of the charmed associations which gush from 
the fountains of British literature, to enrich and adorn our fa- 
ther-land; of our own Irving lending the aid of his genius to 
light up with its mellow radiance English scenery and rural 
lite—we feel ashamed and grieved that our own country should 
meet with such neglect. For this unfilial apathy on the part of 
our writers, can even a plausible excuse be urged? Our terri- 
tory is ample, and rich in materials. Its fields are white for the 
harvest, but the laborers are few. We hail, therefore, as an en- 
couraging omen, the appearance of any new reaper in the field, 
though he tarry but to bind a few scattering sheaves. 

The “* Gallop,” as its title imports, is the result of rambles to 
some of those numerous American localities, celebrated not only 
fur the beauty and magnificence of their scenery, but for the 
hallowed associations with which they are invested by events 
in our national history. Our aim will be to impart to our read- 
ers some idea of the character of these “ Sketches,” and to select 
a few extracts, which may illustrate the author’s manner and 
style. 

He first transports us to the banks of the Potomac. We 
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walk in company up the long avenues of sycamores and elins, 
that lead to the airy East Indian cottage of his friend. Sud- 
denly it bursts upon our view, embosomed as it were in a sea 
of roses, white lilies, climbing myrtle, and flowering vines. 
The open door invites an entrance. Our reception—but the 
reader is invited to take the tour himself, and we pledge him a 
welcome equally cordial with our own. From these pleasant 
quarters, our author, like a true hearted American, takes his first 
gallop to Mount Vernon. To his visit to the “sacred place 
of America,” we are indebted for one of his finest sketches. As 
we stand with him in the room, and by the bed where the noble 
heart of Washington ceased to beat, we feel that he has done 
all that description will allow, to impress us with the grandeur 
of that final scene. Nor can we doubt his sincerity, when he 
speaks of dismounting at night at the cottage door, “ more chas- 
tened, true, more elevated,” from his pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Washington. 

But as the “ spirited bays” haven't sinews of steel, let us leave 
them to regain their mettle and elasticity, while we take a * run 
down the Potomac.” A beautiful yacht, truly, and a lively 
crew. Our trip is beguiled with story and song. ‘To the per- 
son of delicate nerve perhaps, the vivid picture of the dissecting 
room, as exhibited by the medical student, might prove some- 
what revolting. Still, as our author suggests, it may have a fa- 
vorable influence upon those inclined to disparage, or, what is 
worse, to sneer at the medical profession, “ to look in upon one 
of these even minor ordeals to which its followers are subject- 
ed, in their efforts to alleviate the suflerings of their fellow men.” 

We regret that we must take exception to some remarks, at 
the close of the chapter entitled “ the resurrectionists ;° though 
we will charitably conclude, that the sentiments which the lan- 
guage might be interpreted to convey, the author would disa- 
vow. It is true that the spirit, even while it tabernacles in the 
flesh, may often be led to regard the body as * little other than a 
tasking house of base necessities; a chained prison of cruel 
disappointments ;” yet while our nature is such, that the dife- 
less form to surviving friends retains all its dear associations, 
even the requirements of suffering humanity cannot, in our 
opinion, ever justify or make necessary the violation of the 
humblest grave. It is true likewise, that the region of the soul's 
immediate sojourn, after it leaves the body, and the form or 
mode of its existence, previous to its final award, are not defi- 
nitely revealed. But surely we are authorized, without indulg- 
ing any wild theory of the imagination, to say that it is not the 
“limbo of the fathers,” nor the purgatory of the Catholicsa« 
That it does not remain with its “germ of life torpid, like the 
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wheat taken from the Egyptian pyramids, thousands of years 
existent, but apparently not sentient.” We are not in such total 
darkness on this point. The sacred volume reveals a surer des. 
tiny. In the language of “ the country pastor,” it makes “ clear 
its passage as brightest noonday” to the departing soul. But 
list, indulgent reader, still on the waters of the Potomac. “ Old 
Kennedy, the quarter master,” now claims a hearing. Himself 
an actor in some of the most memorable of our naval engage- 
ments, he describes those bloody scenes in the nervous, impress- 
ive language, and with the wakened enthusiasm of a gallant old 
tar. The spirited narrative of some of the exploits of the fa- 
mous “ Lee’s partisan legion,” during the revolutionary war, 
sets American patriotism and valor in a truly Spartan light. 
But we cannot linger longer on the banks of the Potomac. A 
trip up the Hudson, and then for the West. 


“Now the rising mist-wreaths warn us of thy approach, Niagara. We stand 
upon the ‘Table Rock, and look down into the abyss. Hlow awful, how terribly sub- 
line! How tame, how useless, helpless, description! Would that I with voice of 
inspiration, could command language adequate to portray the grandeur of the scene, 
under stern Winter's reign! ‘Transeendently beautiful, once T saw it! A thaw 
and rain, followed by sudden chill and cold, had clothed all the forest, every hedge 
and shrub, with transparent coat of ice. Gnarled oaks, from massive trunk to their 
extremest twigs, beeame huge crystal chandeliers. ‘The evergreen pines and hem- 
locks, with long laneing branches, great emeralds ; lithe willows, sweeping, glassy 
cascades ; the wild vines, stiff in silvery trellices between them; the undergrowth, 
with searlet, blue, and purple berries, candied fruits. ."The pools of frozen water at 
their feet, dark sheets of adamant ; and ever and anon, as the north wind passed o'er 
them, the forest was Goleonda, Araby, one Ind of radiant gems, quivering with dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, in glittering splendor; pearls, emeralds, hyacinths, chrys- 
olites, falling in showers, as fractured from their crackling branches, they strewed the 
snowy bed stretched smooth around them. ‘That wide, smooth river, far above the 
Rapids, ice-chained, a solid, snow-white bed, gleaming in the midday sun.” 


Now in New England—a morning gallop to Mount Holyoke. 
As the mist rolls slowly from his sides, he rises to view—the 
veteran monarch of the plain, with his “ cragged, coronal of 
rocks.” Some little climbing, and here we are on the rocky 
plattorm of its summit. “Is not the scene magnificent! We 
stand in the center of an amphitheatre, two hundred miles in di- 
ameter. See! at the base of the mountain, curls like a huge 
serpent, the Connecticut, its sinuosities cutting the smooth plains 
with all sorts of grotesque figures—now making a circuit around 
a peninsula of mules, across whose neck, a child might throw a 
stone—here stretching straight as an arrow fora like distance— 
and there again returning like a hare upon its course. See the 
verdant valleys extending around us, rich with the labor of good 
old New England's sons, and far in the distance, the blue smoky 
distance, rising in majesty, God's landmarks, the mountains. 
See the beautiful plains, the prairies beneath us, one great car- 
pet of cultivation—the fields of grain, the yellow wheat, the 
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verdant maize, the flocks, the herds, the meadow, the woodland, 
forming beautiful and defined figures in its texture, while the 
villages in glistening whiteness, are scattered like patches of 
snow in every part of the landscape ; and hark! in that indis- 
tinct and mellow music, we hear the bell slowly tolling from 
yonder slender spire. Oh! fora Ruysdael, or a ‘Rubens, to do 
justice to the picture.” 

Our author frequently upon starting, we fear, dashes on at 
too furious a rate, to please the more veteran literary traveler. 
One can hardly avoid catching for breath as “ shwist—shwist— 
through the rivers—over the islands—we glide—we rush—we 
tly ;"—though possibly the contrast may enhance our admira- 
tion of his wonted more uniform and graceful gait. 

We should be pleased to accompany the reader to the “ White 
Mountains ;” also to “Greenwood Cemetery,” that beautiful 
home for the dead, but our engagements will not allow. In 
conclusion, some of the more marked features of this little vol- 
ume will be found—its spirited and natural descriptions of Amer- 
ican scenery—its highly wrought but chastened imagination— 
and its commendable moral tone. ‘Tro the American reader, 
therefore, we heartily recommend * A Gallop” to spots hallow- 
ed by historical recollections, and among the rich and varied 
scenery of our favored land. 


THE MOORS OF SPAIN. 


Tuere is no chapter in the history of man, more deeply inter- 
esting than that of the rise and progress of Mohammedanism. 
Even in contemplating the achievements of mighty conquerors 
alone, of a Cesar, or of a Bonaparte, we are unable to repress 
a feeling of admiration and astonishment. With what sensa- 
tions of wonder, should we then regard the career of Mahomet, 
who not only commenced the series of conquests, which, under 
him and his immediate successors, was extended over more than 
half of the known world, but enslaved the minds of the millions 
who inhabited those vast and teeming regions, and founded a 
religion, which threatened for a time to swallow up every other 
creed ! 

The mighty inundation, having rolled with constantly increas- 
ing force to the western shore of Africa, was destined to meet 
with but a temporary check at the straits of Gibraltar. It cross- 
ed into Spain, and rushed with resistless impetuosity to ‘the 
farthest confines of the Peninsula. It was in Spain that for the 
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first time the Goth and the Saracen, after running their extend. 
ed course of conquest, the one issuing from the dark and gloomy 
forests of the frozen North, the other, from the burning deserts 
of the South, met and engaged in deadly strife. The fiery 
Arab, flushed with his long career of uninterrupted victory, and 
spurred on by the fancied commands of his God, was but faint. 
ly resisted by his enervated antagonist, though fighting in de- 
fense of his religion and the land of his birth. The fall of the 
King and his principal nobility, in one fatal and bloody conflict, 
upon the very threshold of his dominions, crushed at once every 
hope of successful opposition. No sooner had the victors se- 
cured their newly acquired possessions, than they rushed to re- 
newed conquest; and but for the fortunate result of the memo- 
rable day of Tours, how different might have now been the 
destiny of Europe ! 

In the absence of all positive information, the worthy chron- 
iclers of the middle ages, whose imaginations were, at least, ex- 
tremely productive of miracles and tales of supernatural agen- 
cy, have sought to assign some plausible reason for the invasion, 
and supply the defective portions of its history. To these 
efforts we are indebted for the charming legends of that period, 
with all their accompanying marvels, some of which have been 
related by Irving, with such elegance and beauty. It would 
seem, however, that the well-known propagandist spirit of the 
Mohammedan religion, especially in early times, when triumph 
was its invariable attendant, and the rich spoils offered by the 
subjugation of the Peninsula, would sufficiently account for this 
great and eventful enterprise, which planted the Saracen, for so 
many centuries, in this interesting portion of Europe. 

The Empire of the Caliphs having now been extended to its 
utmost limits, the inherent defects of the Mohammedan system 
soon became apparent. It was a despotism in its most unmiti- 
gated form, centering all power, both temporal and spiritual, in 
one person, whose will, guided only by the precepts of the Ko- 
ran, was absolute law ; and of course, since it appealed entirely 
to the fear, rather than the affection of the subject, its loose and 
disjointed structure could only be held together by a firm and 
vigorous hand. The governors of provinces, especially when 
distant, were almost equally irresponsible in the exercise of their 
authority. It was not to be expected from the frailty of human 
nature, that these officers, thus possessed of sovereignty in every 
thing but the name, would lose any opportunity of safely seiz- 
ing that also. Accordingly, but a short time after the conquest, 
an independent government, upon the model of the Eastern, was 
formed in Spain, by the illustrious Omeya, the founder of a 
dynasty which sat upon the throne for more than three centu- 
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ries, and in all the characteristics of able, humane, and enlight- 
ened rulers, will not suffer by a comparison with any other line 
of princes which Europe has produced. ; 

Under these monarchs, who, with scarcely an exception, pos- 
sessed the unbounded affection of their subjects, the Spanish 
Arabian Empire reached its highest state of both political and 
literary greatness. With an industrious and dense population, 
a fertile soil and delightful climate, they had only to employ the 
materials already provided, to create a great and powertul king- 
dom. By the encouragement of commercial enterprise and 
the useful arts—the impartial administration of justice and the 
enactment of equitable laws—the toleration of all religions, and 
the reward of merit wherever displayed, the Arab sovereigns 
svon found the beneficial results of good government, in the 
prosperity of the country and the happiness and loyalty of the 
people. The freedom of religious opinion granted by the Moors 
of Spain, presents a marked and pleasing contrast with the big- 
otry and intolerance subsequently displayed by their Christian 
conquerors. 

The same political defects which had caused the dismember- 
ment of the eastern Caliphate, eventually produced similar dis- 
astrous consequences in Spain. The Christians, who before 
had been compelled to remain almost stationary, now that the 
power of their enemy was broken and divided against itself, 
made rapid advances towards recovering the whole Peninsula. 
The various petty governments which had arisen upon the 
ruins of the kingdom of Cordova, were successively reduced, 
until the province of Granada was all that remained of the 
once proud empire of the Spanish Moslems. Here, upon this 
fragment of their former broad dominion, they made a last and 
gallant stand, and checked, for a time, the tide of conquest. 

The kingdom of Granada, though too small to be formidable 
as an assailant, was yet admirably capacitated for defense. The 
extended chains of mountains by which it was intersected, 
afforded a hardy and warlike soldiery, while its spacious and 
fertile plains furnished the neeessaries of life in abundance. The 
whole line of frontier was thickly studded with fortresses, the 
numerous defiles through which an invading army must neces- 
sarily pass, oftentimes enabled a small force to oppose with suc- 
cess, a large army; and the summit of every lofty and precip- 
jtous eminence was crowned with fortifications which bade 
defiance to the rude military science of that age. The subju- 
gation of this territory, narrow though it was, so compactly 
situated with so many natural defenses, and crowded with a 
dense population, trained from infancy to the use of arms, was 
an undertaking arduous in the extreme, and one which the 
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Christians were utterly unable to accomplish, until by the union 
of Castile and Arragon, the whole strength of the Peninsula 
was devoted to that object. Even then, though assailed in 
front by an implacable foe, confident in his superior might, and 
in the rear, cut off by the sea from all human succor, they pro- 
longed the hopeless struggle with a valor worthy of their an- 
cicnt prowess, and deserving of a better fate, Che fall of the 
capital—the far-famed city of Granada, which the Arabic wri- 
ters compare to “an enameled vase, sparkling with hyacinths 
and emeralds,” terminated forever the Musselman power in 
Spain. In that interesting city, whose ruins attest its former 
magnificence, much yet remains to remind the beholder of its 
Eastern origin, and transport him back in imagination to the 
days ot the Moors s—the closed gate through which the unfortu- 
nate Boabdil departed—the route he took, and the spot, still 
known by the touching appellation, “ et ultimo suspiro del Moro,” 
where, turning with a swelling heart, he looked for the last time 
upon the theatre of his former greatness—the Alhambra, with 
its light and airy architecture, now rapidly mouldering away, 
but beautiful in its decline—its spacious halls and sparkling 
fountains. In wandering through its deserted apartments, it re- 
quires but a feeble etlort of the fancy, to invest it again with 
all the gorgeous splendor of an oriental court, and people it 
with torms called up from “the dim and shadowy past’—the 
dark Zegri, the haughty and fierce Gomere, and the chivalrous, 
but ill-fated Abencerrages. But the stern voice of reality soon 
dissipates these pleasing illusions. Instead of the beautiful Ara- 
bic, the stately Castilian meets the ear, and the cross, instead 
vf the crescent, is planted upon the turrets and spires of the 
Alhambra. Could valor have availed, and “deeds of high 
emprise,” the Arabian power had yet remained unshaken. But 
the hour of destiny was come. They fulfilled the purpose for 
which they were created, received and cherished learning, 
when it found no other resting place, aroused from their long 
lethargy the slumbering energics of Europe, and were driven 
back to the deserts, from which their ancestors issued, centu- 
ries before, upon their career of carnage. 

About the time of the formation of the Spanish Caliphate, the 
storm of Moslem invasion, after threatening to devastate the 
world, had spent its principal fury, and the agitated elements 
had subsided into a comparative calm. The Arab, now released 
from the toils of war and enriched with the spoils of nations, 
was envied to command a luxurious repose. This naturally 
begat u taste for literary pursuits, to which he turned with his 
accustomed eagerness ; and, seconded by a vigorous mind, a 
lively imagination, and a glowing fancy, soon rivaled by his re- 
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finement and intellectual supremacy, the fame of his achieve- 
ments in the field. The love of letters soon passed over into 
Spain, and receiving an additional impulse by the fostering pat- 
ronage of the Omeyades, produced as marked and happy results 
in the Western, as it had already effected in the Eastern empire. 
This noble race, who were distinguished throughout for their 
liberal and enlightened policy, themselves led the way in the 
path of learning. Each successive sovereign, instead of wa- 
ding to the throne through the blood of his brothers, as we have 
seen in the sultans of Turkey, caused them to be educated in 
the universities, where they were often distinguished for litera- 
ry excellence. The example of royalty could not fail of having 
great influence with a people remarkable for the reverence 
they paid to the monarch, and from a land of warriors they be- 
came a land of scholars. ; 

During the reign of Alhakena the second, the civilization of 
the Moors reached its highest point. This illustrious prince 
possessed a mind far in advance of his age, even among his 
own enlightened countrymen. “In his elegant tastes, appetite 
for knowledge, and muniticent patronage,” says a distinguished 
historian, “he may be compared with the best of the Medici.” 
An accomplished scholar himself, he honored and rewarded the 
attainments of others, and strove by such inducements as a 
monarch only can present, to surround his person with the most 
eminent men of his time. He sent to distant lands, to the most 
remote regions of the Moslem empire, to obtain or transcribe 
valuable productions, and at the same time, liberally recom- 
pensed authors in his own dominions. By his indefatigable ex- 
ertions, he finally succeeded in collecting a library, the number 
of whose volumes, though probably exaggerated by the prover- 
bial extravagance of the East, must have been truly wonderful 
for that age. So great was the devotion to learning, that even 
females, whom the religion of the Prophet tends to degrade to 
the vile ministry of sensual passion, distinguished themselves in 
repeated instances, by their extensive and varied acquirements. 
Every city had its library and college, and every village its 
school. The fame of the Arabian professors penetrated into 
Christian lands, and the universities of Cordova, Toledo, and 
Granada, were crowded with students from France, Germany, 
and even Britain; while the warlike nobles of the North resort- 
ed thither to acquire the knightly accomplishments of the Moor- 
ish cavalier. 

Every department of literature and science, the tragic muse 
alone excepted, was diligently cultivated by the Spanish Arabs. 
They almost originated chemistry, and greatly improved as- 
tronomy ; though from that strange love of mystical science, 
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peculiar to the Eastern nations, the former was too often made 
subservient to alchemy, the latter to astrology. Mathematics 
received valuable and extensive additions, and through them al- 
gebra was introduced into Europe. In history, they possessed 
a multitude of authors; but their belief in fatalism, and the 
despotic nature of their institutions, to which their religion 
taught them blind obedience, prevented them from reaching its 
higher walks, and enriching their writings with those philoso- 
phic reflections, which the contemplation of the varied aspects 
of man’s history would seem to suggest. 

The mind of the Morisco Spamard was ae adapted 
for success in the department of elegant literature. Inheriting, 
to a great extent, the fervid temperament of his Arabian ances- 
tors, the warmth of his constitution was much reduced by the 
comparatively temperate climate of his — country. But 
he still retained an ardor of imagination and vivacity of fancy, 
utterly foreign to the colder intellects of a northern land. Even 
the ordinary conversation of this enthusiastic people, was meta- 
phorical and impassioned to an extent, that to us would almost 
seem strained in verse. This poetical cast of mind was nour- 
ished by the circumstances attending their situation. The nu- 
merous stirring adventures and chivalrous feats, occurring in 
their unceasing struggles to maintain their possessions, afforded 
an ample field for the higher efforts of the muse; while the su- 
perior estimation in which they were taught to hold the gentler 
sex, by long and familiar intercourse with their Christian neigh- 
bors, and the warmth of feeling engendered by that sunny clime, 
gave abundant material for more tender effusions. Nothing 
was more pleasing to the warrior, than to have his achievements 
celebrated in verse, nor could a higher compliment be paid to 
the charms of beauty. Consequently, poetry comprises a large 
portion of their elegant literature ; and though its rich, glowing 
imagery and impassioned language may seem extravagant and 
meretricious to our more chastened imaginations, it must have 
had a thrilling influence upon their excitable natures. 

The Moors of Spain resembled their countrymen of the East, 
in their passionate fondness for those beautiful fairy tales, a spe- 
cimen of which has been handed down to us in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” They formed alike the most delightful recreation of 
the laborer, in his moments of respite from toil, and of the 
monarch in his hours of repose. “The same spirit,” says an 
elegant writer, “ penetrating into France, stimulated the more 
sluggish inventions of the trouvére, and at a later and more wt 
ished period, called forth the imperishable creations of the Ital- 
lan muse.” 

_ That the Spanish Arabs exerted a great influence upon the 
literature of Europe, would seem but a natural consequence of 
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their superior intelligence ; for at the period of their greatest 
civilization, Christendom was enveloped in the deepest mental, 
and, We may say, moral darkness. We have already seen that 
their universities were attended by students from Various parts 
of Europe. These diffused the knowledge they had acquired, 
among their benighted countrymen. This Was especially so in 
Italy, the south of France, and Christian Spain; and in these 
countries appeared the first indications of the dawn of that 
great revival of letters, which has since ushered in so glorious 
aday. It is now generally admitted, that the Arabic has im- 
parted much of its character to the Provengal and Castilian lit- 
erature. It gave to the early poetry of the latter, many of its 
peculiar measures, and indeed, as an author remarks, “so far 
from being confined to the vocabulary, or to external forms of 
composition, it seems to have penetrated deep into its spirit, and 
is plainly discernable in that affectation of stateliness and orien- 
tal hyperbole, which characterizes Spanish writers even at the 
present day.” 

Whatever may be the comparative merits of the literature of 
the Spanish Moors, and whatever its influence upon that of Eu- 
rope, we can but admire the genius of a people, who in so short 
a time arose to a state of high civilization ; and who, in spite of 
institutions, both political and religious, highly unfavorable to 
intellectual development, created for themselves an imperish- 
able renown in the world of letters. Their refined pursuits in 
that age of gloom, appear doubly attractive when compared 
with the barbarism of the North, as beauty is invested with new 
charms by contrast with deformity. While the lazy monk ef- 
faced with vandal hand, the chef d'oeuvres of antiquity, to be 
succeeded by his lying record of the miracles of saints, the 
Arab scholar derived rich treasures from the productions of the 
Grecian and Roman masters. While the feudal baron, in his 
fortified castle and surrounded by his retainers, was only intent 
upon deeds of rapine and bloodshed, the Moorish knight was 
engrossed by “the gentle exercises and courteous usages of 
chivalry,” or offered up incense at the shrine of the muse. It is 
vende to turn from this pleasing picture, to that of their 
present degradation. ‘They have been driven from the beauti- 
ful land they so fondly loved, and their very existence, as a na- 
tion, destroyed. With their power, their learning, elegance, 
and refinement have departed, and “ darkness has again settled 
over those regions of Africa, which were once illumined by the 
light of learning.” Their exiled descendants on the shores of 
Barbary, still cherish the remembrance of the glory of their an- 
cestors, and pray to Allah that they may yet be restored to that 
blissful region, which they imagine to be overhung by the para- 
dise of the Prophet. 
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Crasscat Stvpies; Essays on Ancient Literature and Art. By Barnas Sears, Pres- 
ident of Newton Theological Institution—B. B. Edwards, Professor in Andover 


Theological Seminary—C. C. Felton, Professor in Harvard University. Boston, 

Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1543. 

We have received this work from the publishers, but have not had leisure to pe- 
ruse it in the manner we wish to do, and shall therefore defer a more extended notice 
of it till our next number. Its typography and general execution are honorable to 
the publishers, and creditable to the American press. 


Te Manatace Rive ; or how to make home happy. From the writings of John 
Angell James. Boston, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1843. 


We have been much pleased, and mayhap, profited in a hasty survey of the con- 
tents of this neat little volume. The writings of Mr. James have been so long and 
favorably known to the public, that any recommendation of them from us might be 
deemed superfluous, and it will be a sufficient inducement to the perusal of this work, 
simply to state that it is compiled principally from his acknowledged productions. Its 
object, as stated in the Preface, is to furnish “a Manual for those just entering the 
marriage state, a period in whose history important interests are involved, and touch- 
ing which, it may never with more truth be said, ‘a word spoken in due season how 
good is its itis like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” We would invite all, and more 
expecially our Nenior friends, to examine the work. In clegance and neatness of ap- 
pearance, it is fully equal to the volume before noticed. 


Scexes wy Inpian Lire; a series of original designs, portraying events in the life of 
an Indian Chief. By Felix O. C. Darley. Nos. | and 2. Philadelphia, J. R. 
Colon, Ls 43. 


‘This is a work published monthly, beginning with April, 1843, and to be com- 
pleted in five numbers. We have received the April and May issues, and have been 
much pleased with the interesting information which they contain. The tale of the 
War Eagle answers well the purpose of illustration, and gives a life-like air to the 
whole performance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lines of “7?” will appear in our next number. 

{2's * Lines toan old spoon,” are really quite graphic ; but we shall hardly be able 
to find room for them in our pages. 

“The Hypochondnac” contains some good passages, but we think we have seen 
the following aneedote before: “TL remember an old gentleman, who was afflicted 
in this manner, (hypochondria,) who imagined himself to be an owl; and every 
night as soon as the moon arose, he would clamber to the roof of his house and there 
would sit for hours, with his form bent up, his head sunk between his shoulders, his 
hair standing out straight, and his eyes rolling and protuberant, screaming in dolo- 
rous notes—* whoo-oo !—-whoo-0o |" He was cured eventually by falling headlong 
into a cistern, from which he was drawn by his friends, half drowned, but completely 
recovered from his mania.” 

The *“ Old Ruins” are dust and ashes. 

* Black Hawk,” and the “ Sailor to his love,” are rejected. 


LP We had prepared an Epilegomena for the present number, but owing to the 
length of some of the pieces, it was crowded out. 





